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For the Companion. 


A BLOODLESS VICTORY. 
“What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.”—Burns, 

«Want to ride, young man ?” 

“Thank you, I shall be very glad of a lift when 
we get to fhe top of the hill.” 

‘Waal now, that’s clever! Old Whitey aint so 
spry as she used ter be,” responded the farmer, 
urging his nag a little in remembrance of her past 
agility. 

When the top of the ascent was gained, the 
chaise stopped to wait for its passenger. Perhaps 
the recovery of Whitey’s wind made the pause 
very opportune. As the lad took his seat in the 
old-fashioned vehicle, his companion said, civil- 
ly,— 

“Glad of yer company. Ben purty lonesome 
ridin’ all day.” 

“Have you come from very far, sir?” 

“Nigh on to thirty mile.” Then, after a pause, 
he continued, ‘*S’pose you’ve heerd the news ?” 

“No, sir, I have heard nothing. Iam astudent 
at the college, and I have been walking for exer- 
cise,” the young man replied. 

“Waal, you don’t say so?” striking Whitey’s 
back with the lines by way of emphasis. ‘Why, 
the Mechanics’ Savings Bank is broke, up in Bos- 
ton.” 

“Are you sure of that, sir?” 

“Yes. Neighbor Robbins’ boy come hum yes- 
terday, and he fetched a newspaper with all the 
pertic’lers in it. It’s goin’ tomake it pretty hard 
for some folks.” 

“T hope you lost nothing by the failure,” the 
passenger ventured, respectfully. 

“Waal, I'm much obleeged t’ ye, but I hev,” 
and then there followed a somewhat embarrassing 
silence, which was finally broken by the old far- 
mer, in a voice that moistened the eyes of the 
younger man. 

“JT could stan’ the loss of money ’n’ prop’ty 
an’ sech; but I haven’t the heart to break the 
news to Jamie.” 

Unwilling to intrude a question, the young man 
waited for his informant to proceed. 

**He’ll hev to give up book-larnin’ now and take 
hold on the farm. I dunno how he’ll stan’ it. His 
mother she’s takin’ on to beat all, over his disap- 
pointment,” and the poor old father’s voice grew 
husky and his eyes were filled with tears. 

‘Poor fellow !’”’ sighed the youth, whose thoughts 
flew homeward to his own father. 

“Do you happen to know Jamie, then ?” the old 
man asked, eagerly. 

“T am not sure, sir, till I know his last name; 
but I am sorry that there is such bad news for any 
one of my fellow-students.” 

“Well, my boy’s name is Ostrander—James Os- 
trander. He’s a pretty smart kind of a boy, and 
rather likely-lookin’, too, they say.” 

“Ostrander!” repeated the young man, in sur- 
prise. ‘Yes, I know him—by—reputation,” he 
added, reluctantly ; for that “reputation” was not 
one to honor the parents who had done so much 
to give him an education. ‘He is a handsome 
man.” 

Little more was said after this, for the town was 
near, and the two soon parted company with cor- 
dial regret. 

As Philip Whyte took his way towards his own 
room, he wondered if James Ostrander would be 
willing to present his father to the ‘‘fellows.” 
‘‘What a worthless rascal he must be to deceive 
such a kind, innocent old father,” was the unpleas- 
ant thought that forced itself upon him; for 
though Ostrander was both “smart” and “likely- 
lookin’,” his life was far from being above re- 
proach. By his very smartness he contrived to 
get on without positive disgrace, yet everybody 
knew that he barely escaped it. He was supposed 
to be the son of a rich man. His clothes were cost- 
ly and cut in the latest fashion, while he spent 
more or less money in questionable pleasures with 
companions who did not stand well in their class- 
es or in the estimation of the best students. 

Arrived at his lodgings, Philip found a letter 
awaiting him, full of love and pretty home gossip, 
but there was not a word in it about the broken 
bank. He knew that there had been a deposit 
placed there. What if it had not been withdrawn! 

“They would surely tell me if’—here he paused. 
“ Would they tell me ?” he said, at last. With the 
doubt came the question, “If the money had been 
taken out, what had it been used for?” And the 
Only answer he could find was, ‘““To keep me here.” 

That same evening three persons sat at their 








supper in a farm-house far away, and talked about 
the bank failure. Squire Whyte’s mental outlook 
was very dark. Their loss was not indeed heavy, 
but it was a very serious one for them. 

Sue was indignant. Her black eyes kindled with 
wrath to remember that her mother had gone with- 
out a warm cloak in order to keep the nest-egg 
ready to be used, if need be, for Philip. 

The mother alone was patient and hopeful. She 


saw good in the fact that only a part of their 
ready money remained in the bank at its col- 
lapse. 

Nobody thought of taking Philip out of college. 
That could only be a last resort. So this loving 
trio planned new sacrifices and economies, and it 
was agreed not to “‘worry Phil” with the news at 
all. He would soon be at home, and that thought 
was a peg to hang a rosy web of schemes upon. 

Six weeks are soon gone. Before the “spring 
house-cleaning” was fairly over, or the snow-balls 
and lilacs were in full bloom, Philip returned. How 
tall he had grown in that year! His mother must 
look up to him now, he said, and she was a tall 
woman. But he was as gentle as ever, while his 











ruddy face and clear, steady eyes gave token of a 
good conscience. 

A new window seemed to have been let in to the 
living-room since Phil came home. Everything 
looked brighter. Occasional rainy days were no 
longer dreaded. So the summer passed quickly 
by. 

The early fruits and flowers had come and gone. 
Harvest apples—the delight of boy and man—had 


given place to peaches and grapes, and the hay was 
snugly stowed in the barn. 

Sue had found it much pleasanter to fry dough- 
nuts or to brew root-beer for her father and Phil 
than for “the hands.” The churning had been 
stolen away from her, to be performed to the tune 
of a college song by a tall young fellow, who looked 
droll enough in one of her big aprons. Already the 
yellow sun had begun to ripen the maple leaves 
which seemed to whisper of parting. It would 
soon be time for Philip to return to college, and— 
what then? Only a dreary blank. 

“I wish father would come. Supper is all ready, 
and the tea will spoil,” said Sue, anxiously, glanc- 
ing out of the window. 








“He is coming,” the mother answered. ‘How 
slowly he walks. Father is not as strong as he 
used to be,” she added, sadly. 

Phil drummed on the window, pressing his fore- 
head against one of the small panes as he watched 
his father. Presently, without turning his head, 
he said, in a key of strained cheerfulness, ‘“Moth- 
er, I am not going back to college this year.” 

“Why, my son!” she exclaimed, quite out of 
breath. 

“No, I have made up my mind, and I hope you 
and father will not insist upon it.” 

“But, Philip, you must consider your own future 
as well as our present.” 

“Yes, mother, I have both at heart. But I can- 
not consent to be taken care of and kept in comfort 
by your sacrifices. No, no, do not stop me! I 
am not blind. I have guessed a good many conun- 
drums since I’ve been home this vacation, but I 
can find no answer for this one: Why should Phil 
Whyte be coddled in a warm room while his moth- 
er wears her old threadbare cloak to keep him 
there? Igiveitup. I’m a prodigy, I know, and 
I can't help it; but I'm going to try to keep my 
self-respect for all that. Look at father. -He is 
feeble and discouraged, while I am able-bodied 
and strong-limbed. He needs me at home, and 
here I shall stay.” 

Poor Mrs. Whyte’s heart was full of thankful 
pride in her son, though she scarcely dared to 
think of accepting the sacrifice. 

At this juncture Squire Whyte entered the room, 
just in time to hear his son’s closing words, “He 
needs me at home, and here I shall stay,” Too 
weak to oppose a plan so in accord with his own 
desires, the father was soon carried by assault, 
and Phil had his own way. 

Before many days he confided to his mother that 
he had engaged to teach the “district” school, 
through the winter, having already passed the 
necessary examination. Thus he could live at home 
and help with the “chores” night and morning. 

Spring came at last, and school closed for the 
season. Phil had studied faithfully all winter, 
that he might not fall behind his class. Still, as 
summer advanced, he had many misgivings about 
his return to college. The time was drawing near, 
but the wherewithal was wanting, so far as he 
could see. What was most discouraging of all, 
the subject was not even spoken of in thé family. 

One sultry night in July, there came an hour 
when these fears took complete possession of him. 
He was appalled. The hot air stifled him, and he 
quietly left the house. Full of discontent he strode 
on, on,—scarcely knowing whither. He was con- 
scious of but one thing; he must give up his 
studies for another year, perhaps forever, and he 
was trying to face the truth like a man. 

How cruel Fortune was, and what a coward he 
felt himself to be. The moon mocked him with 
her placid face. As he dashed along, his eye fell 
upon something white lying in his path. Mechan- 
ically he stooped and picked it up. 

It proved to be an envelope, unsealed, but he 
could not make out the address in the dim light. 

His thoughts were diverted by this circumstance, 
trivial though it was, and returning home he went 
to his room, and lighting a candle, hastened to in- 
spect theenvelope. Exposure to the weather had 
soiled and blotted the name upon it until it was 
almost illegible. It was, therefore, with difficulty 
that Philip deciphered the name of Jacob Herrick, 
a well-known manufacturer in the neighborhood. 

He without thought took out the contents, as he 
said to himself to see if they were of sufficient 
value to return to the owner. This was wrong, 
but he did it, nevertheless. He found a sum of 
money folded in a blank sheet of paper. There 
was no clew to the sender. The amount inclosed 
was one hundred and thirty-three dollars. 

Phil sat down and counted it over again. He 
need not be in a hurry about delivering it. It was 
late, and Mr. Herrick was certainly not in a starv- 
ing condition that he must be wakened to receive 
it. To-morrow would be time enough. Need he 
deliver it at all ? No one knew that he had found it. 

The air of Phil’s little room seemed to grow sud- 
denly hot and close, and he tossed his hair back 
from his forehead. Then he shivered a little. He 
quietly pulled down the venetian blinds and closed 
the window. Then he placed the money under his 
pillow and began to undress. But a nervous 
tremor made his fingers clumsy. 

Promising himself that the troublesome package 
should be out of his hands to-morrow, he blew out 
his light and jumped into bed as if he expected to 
be clutched in the dark, 
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dred backwards; went through the conjugation of 
“amo, amare,” and tried to spell “ Theabominable- 
bumblebeewithhistailcutoff,” with variations; but 
to no purpose. 

The night wore on, but it brought little refresh- 


ment to the lad who had scarcely lost an hour of | 


rest his whole life. 
and irritable. 

That day was a busy one, as was also the next, 
and a week passed and Phil had not sent the 
money, or told his mother about it. In the mean- 
time, he was himself aware that he had grown 
silent and reserved. 

At length, he gave up the idea of consulting his 
mother at all in the matter; for she would blame 
him for delaying to send the money to its owner 
us soon as he found it. Then he began to reason 
with himself, saying, ‘‘What if I were to borrow 
it for a while? Nobody knows about it. I could 
make out a note to Mr. Herrick and sign it, so it 
would be all square if anything were to happen. 
He would be as well off as if 1 had not found it, if 
I never paid it, for he is rich.” 

Philip grew more nervous as he soliloquized, but 
he did not send the letter. 

It was now September. His mother had noticed 
a change in him. He had not seemed to thrive 
this year as in former vacations. He was pale, 
and his old playfulness was gone, and she attrib- 
uted the transformation to overwork and disap- 
pointment. 

Mother and son were not often alone together, 
for of late Squire Whyte had become too great an 
invalid to go out much. One night, however, 
Mrs. Whyte followed Philip to his room, and for 
an excuse she took the village newspaper. 

“I thought you would like to see the County 
Record,” she said, as she seated herself. **Mr. 
Herrick brought our mail up this afternoon, when 
he came to see your father. 
kind to us in many ways. 
kindly about your plans.” 

Philip started and changed color, but made no 
reply. 

“IT told him you had given up your studies for 
the present, but he did not seem to notice what I 
said. He asked if you would work the farm.” 

“And you said ‘Yes,’ of course,” Phil inter- 
rupted, with a touch of bitterness in his tone. 

“No; I gave Mr. Herrick no definite answer. 
He really came to propose a scheme of his own.” 

“What was it, mother?” 


In the morning he felt tired 


He has been very 
To-day he asked very 


*As you have a taste for chemistry, and are so 
proficient in it, he wishes to offer you a position in 
one of his mills, with a moderate salary.” 

“That would be the very thing!” Phil cried, 
sagerly. 

“But, dear, it would require an expensive outit 
to begin with. This Mr. Herrick admitted. We 
have nothing in the bank, and no resources except 
our hands. But to say this to Mr. Herrick would 
be equivalent to asking him to advance the 
money.” 

‘Perhaps I could manage that,” he said. 

“Manage trat! You certainly could not get a 
hundred dollars, Philip, and it would cost that, 
and there is no one of whom to borrow.” 

Now was the time to tell to his mother the se- 
eret which had robbed him of his peace of mind, 
and he quickly resolved to do it. But his con- 
science was already dulled, or he would not have 
harbored, for an instant, the motive which led him 
to confess. 

For even while he hesitated for a choice of 
words, he wondered whether she would approve 
of borrowing the money for a few months. But in 
that delay he lost his opportunity ; for before he 
could reply, the conversation was interrupted, and 
his mother left him alone. 

Iie drew his chair nearer the hearth, where a 
cheerful wood-fire was crackling, and tried to com- 
pose his mind to reflection. Finally, after fasten- 
ing his door, he spread the village paper on his 
knees, and took the money out to count for the 
hundredth time. 

Then he rolled the bills up and replacing the 
package in his pocket-book,—which he had come 
to believe was the only safe place for it,—he took 
up the Record mechanically, and his eye fell ona 
paragraph which was among the records of deaths : 

“Diep, of a broken heart, Hannah, beloved wife of 
Enos Ostrander, in the sixtieth year of her age.” 

That was all, but it sent a chill to his finger-tips, 
although he had never seen the woman. ‘It must 
be James Ostrander's mother. What had broken 
her heart? Could it have been ‘Jamie’ ?” 

A confused vision of Ostrander’s idle habits, and 
his protligate use of money; his father’s indul- 
gence, and the broken bank, rushed upon Phil, 
till he felt sure that in some way these causes 
were associated with the poor mother’s death. 

Then he thought of his own mother and her 
sacrifices for him. Was it possible that she might 
die of a broken heart for his wrong-doing ? Might 
she not if she knew what secret was tugging at 
his heart -strings ? No matter what “Jamie” had 
done, was his own sin less ? 

He never had allowed himself to think of his 
act as a crime; now he felt that he was a thief. 
The only difference between himself and young 
Ostrander was that Jamie’s mother had known 
of his conduct, and his did not. 

What a little difference, after all! 

Overwhelmed with guilt and remorse, he still 
sat in his chair utterly miserable. In the long 
hours of that night, the lad’s conscience and his 
ambition fought a desperate battle, On the one 


But he could not sleep. He counted one hun- 
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side were Learning, Fame, Wealth; on the other, 

Love, Honor, Duty. But Philip's conscience won. 
Startled by the shrill crowing of the farm-yard 
fowls, he rose and threw up the sash. 

| Atter a long draught of sweet morning air, he 
placed the roll of bills in a clean envelope, and 

addressed it. 

Out into the open air he went, and sped straight 
| to Mr. Herrick’s house. 

“The servant will know you,” whispered tempta- 
tion. 

“1 don’t care who knows me. I am doing an 
honest deed,” he answered; and he lifted the great 
brass knocker, letting it fall with a clang. 

In five minutes the misery of the past three 
months was ended. The package was delivered. 
It was in its owner’s hands. 

Home the lad went feeling relieved and happy. 
He made up his mind to leave no loop-hole, this 
time, for a coward to creep through. So, when 
breakfast-time came, he said, cheerfully,— 

**Mother, I have taken plenty of time to think, 
and once for all, I have resolved to be a farmer, 
It will be a chance to use what knowledge 1 have 
already, and will give me leisure to get more, 
Sister Sue shall be the learned member of the fam- 
ily, and as soon as we can raise money enough, 
she can be sent away to school.” 

The next day Mr. Herrick came again. Sus- 
pecting that want of money was the reason of 
Philip’s hesitation to accept his offer, he now 
offered to furnish the necessary equipment. 

But our hero steadfastly refused to leave the 
farm, saying, ‘‘My father needs me, and here I 
shall stay.” And he never had reason to regret 
his decision. 

Philip Whyte, Junior, heir to his father’s good 
name, has taken his place in college, while the 
man shares his son’s pursuits and pleasures with 
so much enthusiasm that he almost forgets that he 
is a boy no longer. 

Long years ago, Philip—our Phil—made the 
discovery that his own poor father had lost the 
money which had cost him such a moral struggle 
and which had been his privilege to restore. 
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Love is coming, hate is going, 
Seeds of unity are sowing. 
KF is passing, hope is brightening, 
Burdened brows and hearts are lightening; 
Cells are bursting, chains are breaking, 
Weary spirits cease their waking, 
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AURA MERRIAN’S FOLLY. 

I'll tell you exactly how it came about, though I am 
sure as I look back at it all, I think [ must have been 
crazy. At any rate, I know if I live to be one hun. 
dred years old, I shall never cease to turn hot and cold 
every time I think of my folly. 

My room mate at Miss Hough’s seminary was Ellen 
March. I did vot like her at first. She was one of 
those noisy, ill-bred girls, who rasp your nerves and 
make you feel every place is too small to hold both you 
and them. We had asmall room, almost a closet, and 
being the two eldest boarders and in the same classes, 
Miss Hough allowed us a good many privileges. 

She said to me, “I put Ellen March with you, Aura, 
because you are one of the quietest girls in school, and 
she is the most boisterous. There is really no harm in 
her, and she seems to like you so much, that I think 
your influence will tend to make her more refined and 
ladylike.”” 

That was the verdict we all pronounced on Ellen 
March—*No harm in her.” 

She was given more money than she needed, and 
was generous with everything she had. Besides this, 
she was obliging and good-natured, and of course was 
not to blame if her people were uneducated and vul- 
gar and had not taught her good manners. 

But it would have been better for me if Ellen had 
been a termagant in temper and as mean and selfish as 
Lizzie Carnes, who was a byword with every girl in 
school. 

It was contrary to the rules of the school for room- 
mates to talk after going to bed, but Ellen would in- 
sist upon keeping up a whispered conversation for 
hours and hours, when we should have been asleep. 

At first I would not answer her, for up to that time 
I had never broken the rules of the school. Still, I lis- 
tened, which was just as bad. She talked about balls 
and parties that she attended, but her favorite topic 
was beaux, particularly two young men, to both of 
whom she said she was engaged! 

“You see, Aura,” she said, “it’s the greatest fun to 
see fellows making fools of themselves about one. It’s 
just delightful to make them think each is the favorite, 
and then see them glare at each other whenever they 
meet. Don’t I have fun when one happens to call when 
the other is with me! They’re as jealous as cats, and 
so polite toeach other! I wouldn’t miss it for any- 
thing. I don’t know yet which I'll marry. Perhaps I 
won't marry either of them, but I wouldn’t be without 
two strings to my bow, anyhow. How many beaux 
have you got?” 

**Not one, and I’m glad of it,”’ lanswered, indignant 
ly. “Do stop this nonsense. Don't you know you’re 
breaking a rule?” 

“1 don’t care if Iam,” she answered, placidly. “TI 
didn’t come here to be tied to rules, and pa’s too rich 
for old Hough to be too strict with me. But just to 
think! You're sixteen, and you're prettier than I am; 
and you haven't got a beau! Why, I’ve had beaux 
ever since I was thirteen. And people say if you’re 
not attractive to gentlemen when you're young, you 
never will be; and then, ten chances to one, you'll be 
an old maid. Why, I'd be wretched if the fellows 
didn’t fall in love with me and I with them.” 

You think, no doubt, I ought to have been disgrsted 
with this conversation. I was at first. But by degrees 
I began to be interested, and out of curiosity read El- 
len’s love-letters, which she used to get under an as- 





to answer some of them. You will hardly believe it, 
but after atime, under the influence of ber constant 
talk, I began to feel almost ashamed that I had no 
beau. I think Ellen must have read my thoughts, for 
she soon began to praise her cousin, Guy Reeves. 
“Such a sprendid fellow!” she said. ‘All the girls are 
desperate about him. You are just his style, for be 
worships dark beauties. I wish he could see you. I 
know he’d lose his head, and I'd give anything to see 
Guy in love, for he laughs so at my little affairs. I 
wish you could see something of life. You’ve been 
brought up like a nun.” 

Guy’s real name I afterwards found out was Gideon, 
but Ellen did not think it suited the romance she was 
beginning to weave about him. She must have written 
her cousin about me, for not long after, she said she had 
a message for me, and then read from a letter she had 
just received, something about his great desire to 
meet his cousin’s lovely friend. 

Of course, you will say that I ought to have treated 
this message with cool contempt, but it seemed very in- 
offensive. What harm could there be in it? 1 thought. 
So I merely replied in a bantering way, “Well, he 
won't get his desire.” But other messages followed, 
until one day Ellen, in great excitement, took me aside 
and said,— 

“O Aura! I sent Guy your photograph, just to look 
at it, you know, and he says you’re too beautiful for 
anything!” 

“Sent him my photograph!” I exclaimed, in dismay. 
“Why, how could you do that?” 

“Oh, it was not to keep. Just to look at, that’s all. 
Why, anybody has the right to look at a photograph, I 
suppose. You have the queerest, old-fashioned no- 
tions. I’ve given away dozens of mine to young men.” 

I was really frightened, but to be pronounced beau- 
tiful, when I bave only a moderate share of good looks, 
flattered me to the point of forgiving the presumption 
of my room-mate. Message followed message after 
this, until one day a letter came to me enclosed in one to 
Ellen. My first love-letter! It was a miserable piece 
of bombast, but I was not disposed to be critical, 
though I read it with a timid, guilty feeling. 

“Of course, you'll answer it,” said Ellen, as we 
talked about it that night. 

“No,” Lreplied, hesitatingly. 
ter send it back to him, 
write again.” 

“Pll do no such thing,” Ellen answered, angrily. 
“You’ve given him encouragement, you’ve been send- 
ing him nice messages and raising his hopes, and now 
you want to turn around and insult him. You can tell 
him yourself if you choose. I shall not hurt the poor 
fellow’s feelings.” 

In a day or two I wrote, trying to be very firm and 
decided. He replied to that, urging reasons for writ- 
ing, and one letter brought on another, until in the ex- 
citement and delight of a sentimental correspondence, 
I expressed myseif more strongly than I intended. In 
fact, I might as well tell the truth; I wrote to a man I 
had never seen and knew nothing about, that there had 
been stranger things than learning to love a favored 
correspondent. 

I was very foolish? do you say? Yes. Crazed with 
excitement and not responsible? No. For I had been 
led to it against the protest of my good sense. 

Let it serve as a warning to other girls. These writ 
ten follies somehow have the knack of coming back 
upon their authors, like ghosts that will not be laid. 

I was to leave school about the time of my seven 
teenth birthday. As that period drew near, I began to 
feel more deeply the folly of what I had done, and to 
see the necessity of getting out of the entanglement 
into which I had been led. To tell the truth, too, I 
began to get tired of the correspondence. | found that 
my admirer’s letters were often ili spelled and badly 
expressed. At times he became so high-flown that 
I could not quite understand him. In my ignorance I 
thought I could end the matter when I pleased, and the 
very idea that father or that my brother Harry should 
find out anything about it terrified me. I had no 
mother, but my good, kind father was mother and fa. 
ther both, though sometimes he could be very stern 
when I did wrong. 

1 told Ellen that I was going home the next week, 
and should not write again to her cousin. She must 
tell him that I wanted the correspondence to cease, and 
if he wrote to me at my home, I should be compelled 
to return the letters. 

“You know it’s been in fun anyway,” I said. “And 
I want you to get my letters from him and burn them 
up. Here are his,” handing her a package. 


“T think you’d bet- 
and tell him he mustn't 


To my astonishment, she burst into a rage. She, 
who had taught me that it was only fun to engage in 
these affairs, all at once became indignant at my false 
hood. She was always coarse and common in her 
speech, but that day no virago could have surpassed 
her in vulgarity. She exhausted herself at last, and 
then burst into a passion of tears. “You needn't think 
to throw him off that way,” she cried. ‘You've led 
him on, and now you're going home because you think 
your pa’s richer than he is, you're for casting him to 
the winds. I want to say to you that fun'’s fun, but 
this matter has gone farther than fun. Won't he give 
it to me, too!” and she had another stormy paroxysm. 

T was terribly frightened, and it disgusts me to think 
of the quantity of humble pie I was forced to eat that 
day. I cried, I prayed, I presented Ellen with a set of 
pink corai, on which she had long cast covetous eyes, 
and at last she apparently relented, and promised to 
get me out of the scrape. 

At least, I'll do my best,” she said, shaking her 
head, “but you don’t know Guy. He's a mule when 
his head's set on anything, and you can’t drive nor 
coax him.” 

That was not exactly the noble character she had be 
fore given him, but I was too glad to have the promise 
of an advocate in the matter to find fault. 

How happy I was when I reached home, and felt that 
I was not to leave it again! How beautiful the garden 
and lawn of Plainfield looked under the midsummer 
sun! Then, too, Harry was at home, a handsome fel- 
low just twenty, with a marvellous mustache, which he 
had grown within the year, and trying hard to be dig- 
nified and imposing in manner. 

The following week there was to bea grand party at 
Plainfield to celebrate my seventeenth birthday. How 
happy I was in those days, choosing my dress and hav- 
ing it made up, and receiving and visiting the dear old 
friends who crowded in to welcome me! Tt seemed to 

















sumed name, and in the spirit of fun 1 even helped her 


me no girl in the world bad a more blissful lot, and the 





future stretched out before me, a cloudicss vista. If 
av intrusive memory of the past year forced itself upon 
me, I thrust it quickly away, and went singing and 
dancing through the house. 

At last the momentous day dawned, and from early 
morning the household was in astir. I had taken upon 
myself the decoration of the two large parlors, and 
mounted on a step-ladder, was nailing some trailing 
wreaths of ivy and roses over the doorways. Old Un- 
cle Zeb, our colored dining-room servant, marched in 
holding a card on a salver. 

“It’s no use bringing that, Uncle Zeb,” I cried from 
my lofty perch. “I couldn’t see the Czar of Russia 
to-day, with all this work to be done. Tell my visitor 
I'm very sorry, but it’s impossible for me to see any 
one. To-morrow I shall be glad to receive visitors.” 

“I done tolt him so, missy,” Zeb said, in an injured 
tone, “‘but I reckon he aint much of a gentleman, least- 
wise he sez, ef you read his name, you'll be sure to see 
him.” 

He handed up the piece of pasteboard, and my hor- 
rified eyes saw “G. Reeves” on it, and then my brain 
seemed to swim, until I grew giddy. There was one 
paramount instinct with me—to run away. I did not 
stop to think or reason on the subject. I made one 
spring to the floor. 

“Go back to the person, Uncle Zeb,” I said, breath- 
lessly. ‘Say you can’t find me, that I’ve gone away to 
stay ever so long. Just get him out of the house, and 
O Uncle Zeb, I'll do anything for you!” 

The next moment I had rushed out of the house and 
into the woods which ran on the side of it. 1 threw 
myself on the ground and by degrees my senses began 
to come back tome. Why didn’t I see the fellow at 
once, and get him away before my father or Harry 
should meet him? Besides, if he came once, he would 
be sure to come again. 

I was utterly desperate, and decided it would be best 
to meet him in the road, and have the horrible inter- 
view over. I ran toa knoll which commanded a view 
of the house, and after a time 1 saw a man emerge 
from the park gate and come slowly down the road 
which led to a neighboring village. 

My first impulse was to walk forward and meet him, 
but lam a sad coward, and my next was to conceal 
myself in the thicket near the road, and take a look at 
him before I threw myself on his mercy, for I felt that 
he was determined to persecute me. Perhaps he was 
a gentleman, though I doubted it. I doubted it still 
more when he drew nearer. 

Ellen’s beauty and hero was a short, squat fellow 
with a ruddy face, and an ill-natured, coarse mouth. 
Not a young man by any means—forty years old if he 
was a day, and although his hat was shiny and new, 
and his coat, also, he was evidently ill at ease in an un- 
accustomed garb. 

He did not walk, he actually trotted along with an 
ugly frown on his forehead. I would just as soon have 
appealed to the courtesy of a tramp; so trembling in 
every limb I slunk back until he had passed. 

Of course, had I been a sensible, right-minded girl, I 
should have gone straightway to the house and con- 
fessed everything to my father. But I was as foolish 
in that as I had been in the whole wretched business, 
and my only object was to hush matters up, though 
what steps to take I did not know. 

My father met me at the door, and looked keenly at 
me. “Who is your visitor—this Mr. Reeves?” he said. 
Zeb told him you were out, and I met him in the hall 
and asked his business with you. He declined telling 
me, saying he wished to see you. Have you contracted 
any debts at school, Aura? The man looks to me like 
an importunate dun, and it is not proper that you 
should deal with such people. What do you owe 
him?” 

I found my voice at last, and told my father this 
Reeves was the cousin of my room-mate, and had per- 
haps brought me some message from her. He looked 
unsatisfied. 

I hurried to my room, and threw myself face-down 
on the bed. Oh, if my father only knew the manner of 
debt for which this creature was dunning me! Witha 
shudder of disgust I remembered his looks. I almost 
wished I could die, then and there. But I had to rise 
and go about my tasks with a heavy heart. No more 
ornamenting the rooms for me, and under the plea of 
fatigue I locked myself in my room until it was time to 
dress for the evening. 

Ah, girls! I hope none of you will ever lace a silk 
bodice over as aching a heart as I carried that night. 
I had made up my mind to confess everything to my 
father the next morning. 

The guests had assembled and dancing begun, when 
I saw Uncle Zeb at the door making frantic efforts to 
catch my eye. I excused myself and hurried out. 

“He's done come agin, missy,” he whispered. “He 
sez he’s bound to hab a word wid you ef he has tocome 
to de ball-room to say it. 1 tuck him to de sittin’-room 
caze nobody's in dar. Send him ’bout his business, 
little missy.” 

I hardly remember how my trembling feet carried 
me to the room. The man came forward with a hate- 
ful smirk and outstretched hand, which I did not no- 
tice. 

“This is an unwarrantable intrusion, sir,” I said, 
trying to look stately. ‘I sent a message to you by 
your cousin, which ought to have sufficed any gentle- 
man.” 

He laughed disagreeably. “Oh, when young ladies 
write love-letters to gentlemen they can’t expect to go 
scot-free at their word. Come, now, don’t put on airs. 
I declare, I love you just as much”—— 

“You scoundrel!” cried Harry’s voice from the in- 
ner door, and I saw him make a rush for the man and 
strike him to the floor. I saw no more, for uttering 
scream after scream I rushed out, and fainted at the 
foot of the stairs. 

I was very ill after this, so ill that it was weeks be- 
fore I heard all that took place. My poor, impetu- 
ous Harry had beaten the man so severely that it was 
a long time before he could crawl about, and then 
he brought against my brother an action for assault 
and battery. But that was nothing to the notoriety 
given to the whole matter, and the humiliation I have 
brought upon those who are dearest and nearest to me. 

Marie B. WILLIAMS. 
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CANINE Fripeity.—There is in Plymouth, N.C., a 
colored man who has been confined in jail for eighteen 
months for some misdemeanor, Previous to his im- 
prisonment he was a coon-hunter, and owned two coon 
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dogs, which were so devoted to their master that they 
never left him, even during his trial, except when driv- 
en away. 

This attachment became so evident in these creatures’ 
persistent efforts to cling to their master, that it be- 
came a matter of general remark and public admira- 
tion in the place, and the faithful d’ ys were finally 
looked upon with kindness by all. 

When the prisoner was finally locked up in bis cell 
for the term, his two dogs took their position on the 
outside of the prison building, and have remained day 
after day, for over eighteen months, unmolested. 

This faithful devotion of the dogs has attracted such 
admiration from the people of Plymouth, that a kennel 
has been built for them. 

At night they wander away for something to eat, but 
the coming day finds them at their post. An effort is 
making to induce the Governor of the State to pardon 
the man, and it will probably be successful, as it is 
said the Governor’s wife, on a recent visit to the place, 
was so struck with this evidence of canine affection 
for the prisoner that she actually shed tears. 





For the Companion. 
SYMMETRY. 


No life is rounded fair and strong 
Whose grace and beauty but belong 
To self alone! 
No river-bed, but purer grows 
As onward far its water flows 
To depths unknown! 


The soul that higher looks, hath grace 

Reflected from the Father's face! 
Divinest ray! 

Could one approach the living light 

And not grow beautiful and bright, 
Where angels stay ? 


Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
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For the Companion. 
AFTER THE MINDANAO PIRATES. 
By Lieut. Grinnell. 
In Four CuaprTers.—Cuap. IV. 


To be at sea in a steamer without fuel for her 
engine, and with her upper works all burned, is 
a sorry situation, yet such was our plight in the 
Bellona the day after the cyclone, and we were 
very thankful that it was no worse. 

Three men had been lost overboard, another 
had a broken leg, and thus far neither Brown 
nor myself had been able to attend to the disabled 
man. We supposed he was lying below with the 
other Maiays, who, during the last twelve or 
fifteen hours, had all been in a well-nigh inert 
condition, so far as doing duty was concerned. 

As soon as we had obtained a glimpse of the 
sun, taken our bearings and got sail enough on 
to give our craft some headway, we went below 
to see in what condition our men were and see 
what could be done toward setting the broken 
limb. 

Somewhat to our surprise, the Malays all de- 
nied any knowledge of their wounded comrade; 
“Na ettu pur, tuan,’’ they each said, in answer 
to my question. 

When I asked old Gorem, that ancient mariner mere- 
ly shrugged his shoulders. We then went into the 
hold, and there we found the poor fellow lying in the 
water, dead. There was a terrible wound in his throat, 
which had evidently caused his death. 

Our first thought was that he had committed suicide, 
but as there was no knife or weapon of any sort near 
him, we came tothe conclusion that his messmates had 
deliberately murdered him to put him out of his mis- 
ery; but nota lisp could we get from any one of them 
in explanation of the matter. 

“The cold-blooded rascals!’? Brown said. 
thing ought to be done about this. 
deck, and 
wretches are punished when we get ashore.” 

At first I was inclined to do this, but we finally de- 
cided to let the matter rest for the time, and submit the 
matter to the authorities at Batavia at the end of the 
cruise—provided, indeed, we ever saw Java again. 


“Some- 
Let’s get them on 


The Compass ‘“‘Gone Mad,” 


To make a port and refit as best we could was now 
my first care, and I must do this either at some Malay 
dusan (fishing village), or in some bay where we could 
lie safely at anchor for a fortnight or more. 

During the next day we slowly drew near the three 
large islands which lie off the northeastern coast of 
Gelebes, and by three in the afternoon had come with- 
in two leagues of the middlemost, where we were as- 
sured by old Gorem that there was a cove which would 
serve as a haven. 

But now we had new misgivings, owing to the 
strange appearance of the sky. In the west there arose 
a strangely-tinted, lurid bank of vapors, which, though 
not seeming to be clouds, quite obscured the coast in 
that direction; and several times we heard low rum- 
blings, which I supposed to be thunder. 

Anxiously enough we consulted the barometer, but 
this instrument showed neither fall nor rise. Steinsen 
soon summoned me to the wheel, where I found both 
he and old Gorem in great consternation. 

It was no use, they declared, to try to steer by the 
compass, the needle of which “frolicked” about in a 
most unaccountable manner. With the compass “gone 
mad” they felt, like the old Pheenicians, that “‘the gods 
had forsaken them.” 

Even while I stood by attempting to reassure them, 
the sky darkened so rapidly that night seemed at hand 
and the shore was entirely hid from view. 

It was a gloom of most unnatural bue; and immedi- 
ately after it had fallen we felt a choking sensation, 
and found that a very fine, gray dust was falling—set- 
tling upon everything—out of the still and lifeless air. 
The breeze now failed us utterly. 

“It’s ashes from some volcano eruption inland, or 
else an earthquake has stirred up a fearful dust,” 
Brown said. % 

Fearing that another cyclone might follow, I resolved 
to work into the bay if possible, and we rigged two 
Sweeps and set six mento rowing. A very singular 
sort of darkness had fallen, and but for the full moon 
overhead it would no doubt have been beyond the 
power of sight to penetrate it. 

By eleyen o'clock at night dust to the depth of an 


inch lay on the steamer’s deck; and we were much an- 
noyed by its getting under our clothing, where it pro- 


lay sailors were much terrified, and it was only by 
standing, cutlass in hand, near them that they could 
be kept at work with the sweeps. 

At two o’clock in the morning we got into the cove, 
under old Gorem’s pilotage, and coming into nine feet 
of water, dropped the anchor. All hands then turned 
in for a much-needed sleep. I did not even set a watch, 
an omission which ere long I came near paying dearly 
for. 

Among my last recollections of that night, or rather 
morning, were the deep rumblings, apparently at a 
vast distance, which seemed to occur at regular inter- 
vals of fifteen or twenty minutes each. 


Dangerous Neighbors, 


The dull light of day was struggling through the 
| ashy obscurity of the sky when at length I waked. Not 
a sound, either on board or about the gunboat broke 
the almost awful stillness. I was the first one awake. 
Even Brown, the indefatigable, lay in profound slum. 
ber. 

I rose and went quietly forward, my footsteps muf- 
fled by the thick coating of gray ashes which had fal- 
len all night long, and still continued to sift down 
through the sluggish air. Even the water was coated 
with it. 

We lay, as I now saw, just off the mouth of a creek, 
or small river, which flowed into the bay, and we were 





if we can get at the truth, see that the | 


not more than two cables’ lengths from the shore. It 





duced a very unpleasant, smarting sensation. ‘The Ma- | 


| flew from the bushes and were showered from the trees 
| in suffocating clouds. 

| Gettingin wood and repairing our upper works, even 
in the roughest manner, bade fair to be a tedious busi- 
ness. ‘he ashes and dust continued to fall from the 
sky; and it was only for three or four hours, in the 
middle of the day, that the sun showed through the 
obscurity, and then it was blood-red. 

Meantime either Brown or myself watched the pra 
constantly, night and day, in watches of four hours 
each. We had no doubt an attempt would be made to 
surprise and capture the gunboat; and we reckoned 
aright. 

During the third night, while Brown was doing sen- 
tinel duty, we were all wakened by a tremendously 
loud volley from the mitrailleuse. 

Rushing every man to his previously allotted post, 
we were in time to catch glimpses of numbers of the 
ladrones skulking in the bushes, close to the water’s 
edge. They had attempted to surprise and board us 
from the land side; Lut meeting so unexpected a recep 
tion, they speedily betook themselves again to the 
shore. 





A Tidal Wave. 


| I now waited only to get wood aboard, to attack and | 


destroy the prau ; but this, as stated above, was slow 
work; for the men were much enervated by the bad 
air and nauseous dust, 

Two days more passed, when, on the night of the 
23d of May, an event occurred (connected probably 
| with the volcanic phenomena, the effects of which we 

had been experiencing for the previous week), which 
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AFTER THE MINDANAO 


trees and bushes were loaded with ashes. 

As I gazed around upon this singular scene, a slight 
noise off to the left arrested my attention, and then, to 
my surprise, I perceived that we were not the only ves- 
sel in the bay. 

We had neighbors. 
plainly after I had looked a little, I made outa large 
boat, evidently a prau, lying close in shore, three or 
four hundred yards off to our left. Either it was in 
the bay when we came in at two o’clock, or else had 
run in while we were asleep. 

It was plain that the prau, too, had come in there to 


the gale. There were men stirring on board of her, 
and [ saw several more on shore. Three or four stood 
gazing at the Bediona,—very likely with much the same 
feelings of surprise and apprehension with which I re- 
garded them. 

We were in no trim for fighting. The mitrailleuse 


wet. The powder in the sealed cans was all right, 
however, but it would take at least a day to get ready 
for action; and I had but eight men with which to re- 
pel their attack should they attempt to board us. They 
had the largest swivel on board the prau that Ihad yet 
seen, and I judged there were at least sixty or seventy 
men. 

I waked Brown, and could not help laughing to see 
his eyes open as he gradually took in the situation. 

“What fools we have been,” he said, ‘“‘not to have 
had a watch set. They could have boarded us and 
murdered every man, and it would have served us right 
for our heedlessness.”” And with this cheery aspersion 
he ran to get his carbines and to overhaul his cart- 
ridges. 

I roused up old Gorem and bade him hail the prau. 

The old fellow took a look at them and turning to 
me, said, “0 dra ladrones, Tuan, sakameet !” (Oh, 
they are pirates surely) ! 

“Never mind that,” J said. ‘Hail them. Let’s hear 
what they have to say.” 

He hailed them accordingly—“ Sentuci rombu aski 
tees !—but got no reply till the third hail, when some 
one on board the prau cried out that they were “ Chi- 
nos!’ (Chinese.) 

“‘ Makis !” muttered my old pilot. (Lies! ) 
bis dra zapise, tuan !” (They are snakes, sir! ) 

“Ask them if they want to fight,” said Brown; and 
upon old Gorem’s bawling out this bellicose query, 
anotifer voice replied, “‘Nio, nio; seese suki disid.” 
(No, no; we are peaceful.) 

It was plain that the prau was in worse condition 
for fighting than we, if possible. 


“Tuni 


A Nocturnal Alarm, 


During the forenoon we poled the gunboat up to 
within a few yards of the shore—to where one could 
wade to the beach—for we had lost our boat in the cy- 
clone; and I sent four men, with Steinsen, ashore to cut 
wood for the engine. They landed on the right bank of 
the creek, where they would have the stream between 





them and the ladrones, who were equally on their side. 
But we were able to accomplish little; for the ashes 


Indistinctly at first, then more | 


refit, for I saw that she was dismasted,—probably by | 


was badly rusted and every cartridge on board was | 


PIRATES. 


in one common catastrophe. 
| As before, Brown was on the watch. It was about 
| midnight when he came hurriedly down and woke me. 
| “Get up!” he said, in a strange tone. “There is an 
| earthquake, I think!” 

I jumped to my feet, when a tremendous lurch of the 
boat threw us both on the floor of the dismantled cabin. 
At the same time I felt that the vessel was whirling 
round and heard water break on the deck. 

At each attempt we made to regain our feet, we were 
almost thrown down by the terrific pitching of the ves- 
sel. Immediately there were crushing noises against 
the sides, as if our little craft was being driven through 
trees and bushes. 

“We're ashore in the woods!”’ Brown cried out. 

Whack—snap—crash—crack ! It was awful! Her- 
rick was shouting, and the Malays shrieking with fear. 

Once the boat struck heavily, on the bottom I felt 
sure; but immediately we felt her going again—whirl 
ing around, pitching and lurching. 


Moments of Terror. 


At last we got on deck. But it was dark as pitch. 
I could not see anything—not even the foam on the 
waves. We could feel, however, that we were drifting 
to and fro, still pitching violently. 

At length the anchor seemed to catch and hold; and 
gradually the water became calm. We concluded that 
there must have been an earthquake, accompanied by 
a tidal wave. 

When at length day dawned, we saw that we were 
lying just off the outer point of the bay, nearly a mile 
from our anchorage of the night before; and almost 
the first object which we made out was the prau, 
bottom-up, on the mud flat at the end of the point. 

Not a soul was to be seen stirring about the capsized 
vessel; and if her crew, or a portion of it, had been en- 
camped on shore, they were probably drowned by the 
wave. We saw nothing further of any of them. 

During the day we anchored as near to where the 
prau lay as it was safe to do; and for the next five 
days we were occupied in breaking up her bull for 
wood. A part of her planking we were able to use for 
our necessary repairs. 

It was not until the last day of May that the Bellona 
was in condition to put to sea again, and even then she 


return to Batavia. 
On our way we ran in at the islets where the /a- 


edy of our cruise against them, for not one of the 
wretches could be seen. 

Old Gorem said that, despairing of rescue, they no 
doubt had all committed suicide, or else had mutually 
slain each other. No words could half so forcibly ex- 
press the strange, ferocious character of this outlaw 
people, as did this statement of what they had proba- 
bly done. 

Partly by steam and partly by sailing, we reached 
Batavia two weeks later. 

As to the results of the cruise to us personally, I may 
add that we found our Dutcb patrons generous. 








was in so bad a plight that I deemed it expedient to | 


drones of the five praus had been left marooned. | 
Here there seemed to have been enacted the final trag- 
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We were also offered a still better-equipped gunboat 
for a second cruise. But both Brown and myself had 
| had quite enough of that sort of work. 

Necessary as it may be to free these waters of pi- 
rates, it is but butcherly work at best. Besides, we 
had formed plans which promised, as we thought, 
more lucrative returns. 
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REMINISCENCES 
Of the Late Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
By Canon F. W. Farrar. 


It is needless to say that in this brief paper I have 
not the least intention of intruding upon the province 
of the biographer. He who writes the life of Dean 

Stanley will not have before him an easy task. He will 
; be writing the biography of a man who, among his 
many exquisite gifts, was himself one of the most ex- 
cellent of biographers, 

His deeply affectionate apirit, availing itself of an al- 
most unrivalied literary skill, has invested the memo- 
rials of his father, mother and sister with an indescrib- 
able charm; and his life of Dr. Arnold will always 
live among the classic works of our language. ‘That 
book, the earliest which he ever wrote, has added in 
no small degree to Dr. Arnold’s fame, and has extend- 
ed the legacy of his example to regions which other- 
wise it would never have reached. 

But besides this—besides the nameless grace which 
hung aboutall his actions and made even casual 
acquaintances think of him with the feelings 
which we usually reserve for our dearest friends 
—Dr. Stanley was one of the most remarkable 
figures of the age in which he lived. 

An eminent English dignitary, who was not 
among the number of those many theological 
controversialists to whom the mention of Stan- 
ley’s name was the signal for an anathema 
maranatha, once said to me, “I think that an- 
other generation will regard him as having been 
the foremost ecclesiastic of his age.” 

I incline to agree with that judgment. 1 will 
say nothing of living men, and shell therefore 
be spared the task of comparing their merits 
with his. But I have often heard the late Bishop 
of Winchester, Samuel Wilberforce, spoken of 
as the first churchman of his time, and I donot 
think that the work and influence of Bishop Wil- 
berforce are at all comparable to the work and 
influence of Dean Stanley. 

It is true that Stanley had no pretension to 
that splendid power of oratory with which the 
great bishop used to delight the world when he 
was at the zenith of his fame. In his later years 
the bishop either grew more indifferent, or age 
had made him “speak with a diminished fire 
and think with a diminished force; but I well 
remember having heard some of his great 
speeches when I was a boy, and the “rolling 
words, oration-like,’’ of that powerful and tbril- 
ling voice will live in my memory till I die. 

I well remember one occasion at Kings College, 
London, when I saw the late Archbishop Sum- 
ner and Mons. Guizot and Dean Buckland and 








seemed as if a gray snowstorm was falling, and all the | came near involving us all—both jrau and gunboat— | Mr. Gladstone, with other men of eminence, hanging 


on his lips. Dean Stanley never possessed this gift of 
| over powering eloquence. But on the other hand, the 
fascination of the orator soon fades into a dim tradition, 
and the writings of Bishop Wilberforce are of little 
| permanent importance, nor are his sermons likely to 
live as written compositions. 

Dean Stanley, on the other hand, has most power- 
| fully moulded the views of bis age. It now seems as 
if a full century must separate us from the days when 
| his friend Dean Milman was fiercely attacked by the 
anger of an alarmed orthodoxy, simply because he 
| had spoken of Abraham as ‘tan Eastern Sheikh.” 

But the change has been chiefly due to the late Dean 
of Westminster. His lectures on the Jewish Church 
marked an epoch. In these volumes he applied his 
“picturesque sensibility” to sacred subjects, and in- 
vesting the ancient annals of the chosen people with all 
the brightness of contemporary history, he made the 
world feel that Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and Da-, 
vid and Isaiah were not shadowy emblems and dim ab- 
stractions, but living, breathing, human beings of like 
passions and temptations with ourselves. 

It was an inestimable service which he thus rendered. 
He made the Bible not a supernatural oracle, but a 
loving voice of friendly guidance. Into the dead letter 
he infused a living spirit. Heroes and patriarchs of 
the old dispensation, at whom men had only gazed as 
though they had been unreal figures woven on some 
fading tapestry, stepped forth as men instinct with 
human life and noble passion. It seemed as though 
for the first time they spoke, and breathed and stood 
upon their feet. 

Mr. Augustus Hare ina paper in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine has given some delightful remembrances of the 
Dean’s early days, in a home which was almost ideal 
in the beauty of its conditions and surroundings. Per- 
| haps the beauty and sweetness of English life can never 
be seen to greater advantage than in a country parson- 
age where the circumstances are easy, the surround- 
ings lovely, and the influences eminently refined. But 
no English parsonage could ever have furnished a 
| more delightful home than that in which Arthur Stan- 
ley spent his earliest years. 

A father gifted, liberal, courageous, simple-hearted, 
passing through the world with open eyes and with an 

open heart, beloved and honored alike by the rich and 
| by the poor—a mother with a character and intellect 
“delicate as porcelain”—brothers and sisters of high 
promise and distinct individuality—natures tender and , 
gracious, such as wore ‘“‘when they looked without, 
the glow of sympathy, and when they looked within, 
the bloom of modesty”—such was the circle amid 
which the bright childish presence of the future Dean 
played like sunlight. 

In later days he had bis own sorrows to endure, and 
though on the whole bis life was singularly blessed and 
unusually prosperous and happy, yet when life’s sor- 
rows and disappointments came to him, as they come 
to us all, he must have found in the memories of his 
childhood, spent in such a home, a fountain of sweet 
watere which shed its healing and refreshful dews even 
| over the most weary paths of his earthly pilgrimages. 
| 1n one of the many papers which were written about 
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Lord Beaconsfield at the time of his death it was | Sufficient to show that very few boys have been | with nearly four millions; and fourthly, trade 
mentioned as a curious circumstance that he and | ble at the age of fourteen to write English verse | and transportation, with not quite two millions. 


Cardinal Newman when they were very little boys | 
used to meet and play together in the gardens of | 
Bloomsbury Square. Dean Stanley used some- 

ent Prime Minister of England. Mr. Gladstone | 
was then about fifteen years old, and Arthur Stan- 

ley vas not ten. They met at the house of Mr. 

Glaastone’s father and he introduced the boys to 

each other. One of the first remarks of the future 

Premier to the future Dean was, ‘‘Have you 

read Gray’s poems ?” 


“No,” said little Stanley. Whereupon the other 


boy said, ‘Then you should read them at once ;” 
and taking down the volume from the shelf, he 
gave it to him, and Stanley took it home with him, 
and read it through for the first time with great 
delight. 

1 cannot help suspecting that such a conversa- 
tion between two English boys—even between two 
such boys—-who might chance to meet each other 
for the ‘rst time, was far commoner then than 
it would be now. Athleticism had not in those | 
days assumed its present gigantic proportions, nor 
was a non-athletic boy despised and looked down | 
upon as he now sometimes is at public schools. 

The Dean used to look back on his training at 
Rugby as one of the greatest blessings of his life. 
Although “Arthur” in ‘Tom Brown's School- 
days” cannot be taken as an exact picture of what 
he was as a Rugby bey, yet certainly some fea- 
tures in that charming character were taken from 
the Dean. 

He greatly enjoyed Mr. Hughes’s school-story, 
and though he used to say that his want of skill 
and interest in games cut him off from that lively 
sympathy with it which he otherwise might have 
had, he certainly thought that “Arthur” had some | 
reference to himself and his own school experi- | 
ences. | 

But in him the thoughts of Rugby were concen- 
trated in his reminiscences of Dr. Arnold, for whom | 
he retained a deep veneration till the day of his | 
death. Arnold’s sermons had an effect upon him 
which was little short of marvellous. When he 
went to Oxford and heard the famous ‘John 
Henry Newman” of those days, he was greatly 
struck and tascinated; “but,” he added, ‘“New- 
man’s sermons have faded out of my memory, 
whereas Dr. Arnold's never will. 

“At Rugby, Arnold was my idol and my oracle 
in one. Afterwards he was not exactly my oracle, 
but I reverenced him wholly and entirely to the 
end. I have never felt such reverence for any 
one since. The boys in general—with the excep- 
tion of a few in the Sixth Form—saw but little of 
Arnold. In “Tom Brown's School-days,’ the scene 
between the head-master and the boys who were 
late after ‘Hare and Hounds,’ gives a most correct 
impression of his manner. 

“Arnold never was an object of tender affection 
to his pupils. We regarded him with awe and rev- 
erence, not wholly unmingled with fear. I never 
got over this fear,” said the Dean, “to the last. 
But as a man I think Arnold has never been sur- 
passed. His death was a terrible blow to me, and 
it was the first great bereavement which I experi- 
enced. As soon as I heard of his death, I deter- 
mined to make the offer to write his life, but until 
I began it, I had no notion how many interesting 
letters of his had been preserved. It took me two 
years to write it, and I never enjoyed any work so 
much.” 

Before I leave the reminiscences of his school- 
days, I will quote a few lines of a school exercise 
which he wrote before he was fifteen. He was in 
the Fifth Form, and had not yet come under Dr. 
Arnold’s care. One of the Fifth-Form masters 
used occasionally to set his boys a subject for 
verse-composition, and on one occasion the subject 

was “Jacob's Dream.” Young Stanley’s exercises 
were always the best. We shall not be surprised 
at this when we read the following lines : 





“Wearied with grief and whelmed in burning shame 
To Bethel’s vale the wayworn Patriarch came, 
There sad he sat, and viewed with sickening sight 
The last faint glimmer of pag light, 

And then as Heaven drew on her nightly vest, 

On the rough rock he wept himself to rest. 

Is there no sacred gleam, no heavenly ray 

To light the wanderer on his weary way? 

Yes! when all earthly parts lay wrapt in sleep 

His soul sprang forth athwart the boundless deep; 
Shrank the dark curtain of the starry sky, 
Unfolding worlds of life and light en high. 

And like the bow that from the tempest springs, 
A mystic ladder reared its countless rings, 
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as it was written by young Arthur Stanley at 
Rugby. 


ject so incessantly in his later sermons. It is cer- | 


infer that the country is willing to pay more for 
its candy than for its literature. 
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tain that he did so. The extract which I have 
given above is taken from a sermon on “Jacob and 
Esau,” and after a sermon on the same subject 
preached before the University of Oxford, one of 
his friends observed, with a smile, that he had 
been preaching on that topic all his life. 





—+.o>— 
FATE. 

Thou must not resist thy Fate, 
Neither must thou shun it blindly; 

If thouw’lt go and meet it straight, 
*Twill invite thee on most kindly. 


GOETHE, 
— Or ——___—__—— 
FACTS FROM THE CENSUS. 

Every American, however young, must feel an 
interest in certain facts developed by the census of 
1880, an abstract of which has been issued. A 
census is in reality the “taking stock” of a coun- 
try ; the weighing of its material and human cap- 
ital; the proof to the world of the uses which it 
has made in ten years of its opportunities. 

We all think that we know our own country; 
but what we do know in reality is only a certain 
city or village trade or clique; the gigantic linea- 
ments of the whole nation are vague and unfamil- 
iar to us. 

There are, we find, in the United States over fifty 
millions of inhabitants. Of these about forty- 
three millions and a half are natives. The re- 
maining six and a half millions are foreigners. 
There is therefore at present but little danger that 
Americans cannot rule America, so far as the dom- 
inant influence of those principles, religious, polit- 
ical and social, which are distinctively national is 
concerned. 

To gain some idea of the fitness of these people 
to rule themselves, we turn over a few pages and 
find that of these fifty millions, thirteen millions 
and a half (in round numbers) are children under 
ten years of age; of the remaining white natives, 
eight per cent. are set down as unable to read and 
write; of the remaining foreign white natives, 
twelve per cent. are illiterate; of the colored pop- 
ulation over ten years of age, seventy per cent. are 
illiterate. 

These figures give us some idea of the mental 
condition of the country. With regard to its moral 
condition, we find that there are in the whole coun- 
try over fifty-nine thousand prisoners in gaols, | 
penitentiaries, and reformatories; as to the num- | 
ber outside of bars who are unfit to share in the con- | 
trol of a great nation, that is not a matter on which | 
the census taken can throw any light. Besides | 
these prisoners, the 





country has a dead weight of |! 
one hundred and sixty-five ‘housand paupers and | 
idiots to carry. 

As to the manner in which the citizens of the | 
Republic occupy their time, we find that nearly | 
eighteen millions are engaged in money-making | 
occupations. Of these over two millions and a half | 
are women. } 

The remainder of the female population; the 


whose wealth places them beyond the necessity of 
labor, make upthe great non-productive major. 
ity. 

Of the occupations, agriculture is largely the 
most popular—as it should be in the great food- 
farm of the world—embracing nearly cight millions 





And forms, whose beauty spoke no mortal birth. 
Waved their bright wings, and trod the meaner earth; 
And upwards rose, where, throned in sapphire light, 
Shone forth revealed the glorious Infinite. 


of men and women; next comes professional occu- 
| pations, taking in a little over four millions of our 


| nection. 
& I do not know whether the fact that his atten-| hundred and eight journalists, and only one thou- 
times to mention his first meeting with the pres- | tion had been thus early called to the subject of| sand one hundred and thirty-one authors and lec- 
Jacob was the reason why he recurred to this sub- | turers, while there are more confectioners than 


| stitute this invisible, odorless, noiseless agent for 


children; boys and girls still at school; the imbe- | 
cile; criminal and incompetent classes; and those 


Some curious points may be noted in this con- 
There are but twelve thousand three 


both of these classes together; from which we may 


The number of domestic servants allows but one 
to every fifty persons, which shows how self-de- 
pendent the native American usually is. 

The most significant and hopeful point, however, 
is that the number of women who are able to earn 
their own living, has more than doubled during 
the last ten years. 

——_+o+_—_ 
PRIDE. 
Hark the rustle of a dress 
Stiff with lavish costliness! | 
Here comes one whose cheek would flush 
But to have her garments brush 
*Gainst the girl whose fingers thin 
Wove the weary "broidery in, 
Bending backward fromper toil 
Lest her tears the silk might soil, 
And in midnight’s chill and murk 
Stitched her life into the work! 
Little doth the wearer heed 
Of the heart-break in the brede, 
A hyena by her side 
Skulks, down-looking —it is Pride. 
JAMES R. LOWELL. 


——_—_~@>—_____ 
TRAVELLING BY ELECTRICITY. 


It seems highly probable that, in the not distant 
future, electricity will to a large extent replace 
steam as a motive power. The most important 
and interesting experiments in which men of sci- 
ence are now engaged are those which are being 
made with the still mysterious electric current. 

It is already seen that the limit of the uses of 
electricity, as an agent in material life, are very far 
from being exhausted. Indeed, that limit is not 
yet even in sight. The ablest scientists cannot 
venture to predict to what operations of industry 
it may not yet be extended. 

A project which is about to be put into operation 
in London, however, will perhaps bring electricity 
practically into direct use as a motive power in 
travelling. Experiments have alreafly convinced 
the scientific men of that capital that the object 
proposed can be practically achieved. 

Work has been begun on a railway tunnel which 
is to pass under the river Thames from the Grand 
Hotel to Waterloo Station. It will be two-thirds 
of a mile in length, and will be wide enough to 
allow of a double line of railways, and along 
these it is intended that lines of cars, driven by 
electricity, shall constantly pass. 

Both the tunnel and the cars are being con- 
structed with a special view to the sole use of elec- 
tricity. The tunnel, for instance, will be of iron 
and white brick, lighted with incandescent lamps 
and supplied with rails so laid as to avoid damp 
or mould. 

The cars will be made exclusively of wood and 
steel, and no cloth or leather linings will be added 
tothem. The centre of each car will be occupied 
by the dynamo machine. Each car will be run 
separately, like an omnibus, being driven by an 
electrical current, started by steam-driven electri- 
cal machinery, at one of the termini of the 
road. 

It is expected that the locomotion of these cars 
will be at the rate of about eleven miles an hour; 
and the company which, under a charter from the 
English Government, has entered upon the con- 
struction of the tunnel, has agreed to run the rail- 
way, after the completion of the work, at the very 
moderate cost of twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year. 

The great advantages to be secured by thus us- 
ing electricity as a motive power are not hard to 
see. People, for instance, who now occupy half 
an hour or more in crossing the Thames will go 
from end to end of the tunnel now building in 
three minutes and a half. 

Added to this saving of time will be the greater 
comfort of travelling by electricity. There will be 
no noise or smoke, no puffing of steam or groaning 
of engines. The transit will be clean, rapid and 
silent. 

The construction of this tunnel, with its electri- 
cal railway, will probably prove once for all wheth- 
er such a scheme can be profitably and usefully 
extended. If it proves successful, we may expect 
to see five new similar railways begun at once 
within the limits of London, and to find the sys- 
tem rapidly come into operation throughout Eng- 
land and the United States. 

This, however, if it happens, will be only the 
beginning of the use of electricity as a motive- 
power of transit. The next step would be to sub- 





steam in underground railways; and in time it is 
not at all unlikely that it may replace steam on all 
railways, and even in the propelling of steamers 
across the oceans. 

————~90—____ 

Tue Patuos or Lonpon.—You meet it every- 
| where; at every corner of the business streets, and 
| of those streets where the common people live. 
| You see the “Public,” with its great double doors, 
| its immense plate-glass windows with the names 
| of the drinks for sale within lettered on them; 
| with its gas-lights brighter and more numerous 

than other gas-lichts. 
When other shops are closed, the Publics still 
| light the streets with their evil glare. And hang- 


the lost—lost, at least, to all hope for this world; 
lost, as far as our eyes can see. : 

Old men come out of the Publics blear-eyed and 
tottering. Middle-aged men, with shaky knees, 
lean against its walls, as if afraid that with a step 
onward they should fall. Old, old women come 
out, too, sodden and bloated, or shrivelled and 
toothless, and shaking as if with palsy. 

Worst of ali, you see young and pretty girls, 
who have gone in to drown in fire some mad trou- 
ble of their own; and little children who carry 
mugs or bottles, and wear a look of precocious 
cunning, precocious shame. 

It is strange how universal is this state of things. 
In no country in the world is drunkenness so con- 
stant a spectacle as in Great Britain. 

You cannot escape from it. It jostles you inthe 
street. It poisons the air you breathe. It con- 


| fronts you everywhere. It transforms the faces of 
| the lower orders into something worse than brutal, 


for it would be an unpardonable insult to an hon- 
est dog to compare him with these wrecked, hope- 
less men and women. 

It may be that climate has something to do with 
this universality of drunkenness. The dense fogs 
strike a chill to the very hearts of these poorly 
clad wretches, and they are tempted to warm it 
away, temporarily, by gin, and yet a little more 
gin. 
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ROYAL JOKERS. 
The Grand Duke Constantine is loyal enough to 
Russia to resent any jesting at her expense. Hearing 
some allusions among certain Germans and French offi- 
cers to the “national habit of candle-eating,’”’ he invit- 
ed them to dine with him. The officers, greatly flat- 
tered, all accepted an invitation. 
The banquet proved to be fit for princes, until be- 
tween the entrées, a course was served on a golden 
platter, of unmistakable tallow candles. The dish was 
presented to Constantine, who took one and ate it with 
great gusto, and the guests were obliged to follow his 
example. 
The tallow choked and nauseated them, filled their 
mouths and clung to their teeth. After the Duke had 
sufficiently punished them, he broke into a loud laugh 
and showed them that his candle was made of some 
harmless sweetened composition, flavored with vanilla. 
Royal jokes are not always delicate or refined, and 
the worst point about them is that they must be borne 
in patience. Frederick of Prussia had an unpleasant 
habit when he saw his children or guests regard a dish 
with eager anticipation, of spitting into it in order to 
watch their disappointment and disgust. 
Napoleon, who could, when he saw fit, show great 
tenderness and tact, was as coarse asa boor when in 
an ill-humor. He compelled the ladies and gentlemen 
of the court at set times to pass before him in a long 
procession, paying their homage in turn; and it was 
his delight to hurry them unmercifully, as if they were 
a flock of sheep, shrieking with laughter when they 
tripped over each other. 

Of a different spirit were the jokes of poor George 
II., who, when most imbecile, was always kindly. An 
English family in Pennsylvania still retains a tradition 
of how the old king stole out on one occasion from his 
prison at Kew, and trotted along the streets until he 
met their grandfather, then a school-boy, and hungry 
after the manner of his kind. 

The king took him into a tart-shop and treated him 
to all the delicacies of the pastry-cook. 

‘‘Now run home, my man,” he said, “and tell your 
mother you have been dining with Mr. Rex. And here’s 
a gold piece for luck. But mind,” with a scared glance 
around, “‘you don’t tell Mrs. Rex.” 

The distance between royalty and other classes of 
humanity is too great for that light, kindly, touch-and- 
go-intercourse on which jests are based. Hence the 
king, when he would amuse himself, is tempted to 
practical jokes on his inferiors. We are not apt to 
remember how chilling is the height of isolation on 
which royal personages dwell, nor how disagreeable 
that loneliness would be to the most of us, in which 
we could never give nor take a joke. There are com- 
pensations even for a lacking crown. 
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TREASURE TROVE. 

Even about the commonplace dollar of the United 
States there is already a shadow of romance. A dollar 
appeared last winter in Philadelphia, which created 
quite an excitement. It bore the date of 1804, and was 
held at two thousand dollars. 

Dollars of that date are so rare that each one has a 
pedigree or series of affidavits to prove it genuine. 
The reason for the scarcity of this coin, is said to be 
that almost the whole silver coinage of that year was 
sent into Africa to defray the expenses of the United 
States expedition against Tripoli. Another statement 
is that it was sent to China, to pay for a cargo of tea. 

Whatever the reason may be, it is certain that if 
any boy who reads the Companion should find one of 
these coins, he would have sufficient capital to pay for 
his education. 

Other American coins are still more rare. Of the 
five-dollar gold piece struck in 1815, there is said to be 
but a single one in existence; this is owned by the 
King of Sweden. The Southern Confederacy had 
struck just four half-dollars when the mint in New 
Orleans was seized. These coins are held at fabulous 
prices. 

A glamour of mystery and romance also hangs about 
certain hoards of buried dollarsalong the coast. Kidd, 
the pirate, is supposed to have buried large stores of 
coin, church-silver, etc., which have never been dis- 
covered, although search has been made for the stolen 
treasures from Maine to Virginia. 

Lafitte, another pirate, is believed te have buried his 
treasures in Petite Ance Island in the centre of a square 
formed by four trees. The negroes from the neigh- 
boring town of New Iberia have, of course, dug holes 
wherever four trees grew near together, and there are 
many educated white men who have grown old and 
poor in seeking this visionary treasure. 

An odd ¢ontrast to their course is offered in the story 
of a Louisiana planter, who, in the same neighbor- 
hood cultivated a few sterile acres. Nothing grew 





This specimen of the exercise will probably be ' population ; thirdly, manufacturing and mining, | ing about their doors you see forever the army of 


prosperously fer him but children, and the wild cay- 
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enne papaver plant. In his efforts to devise a way to 
support the children, he turned to the cayenne. It was 
a weed, but he saw in it his opportunity. God does 
not send even a weed in vain. He experimented, suc- 
ceeded in extracting the juice and in introducing it to 
the market without middle-men. His wife and chil- 
dren helped him; the little family manufactory be- 
came famous, and its owner rich, while his neighbors 
grew gray in vain searches for Lafitte’s spoils. 

The real treasure trove lies before every man on 
some chance, and in his skill in developing that chance. 
——$_—_<@o—__$__ 

“VERY WELL, SIR.” 

“Politeness,” says an old definition, “is true kind- 
ness kindly expressed.” A man may be kind in dis- 
position, but if he is not kind in manner, he is not po- 
lite. Even a great favor may be so bestowed as to 
insult. 

John Quincy Adams was distinguished for old-fash- 
ioned integrity. He was a kind-hearted man, and in 
private intercourse he was free, affable and amiable. 
Bat his public manners were cold and repelling. 
Within the small circle of friends he could be playful 
and facetious; but when he stepped outside he was 
distant and reserved, though courteous. He did not, 
then, kindly express the kindness of his heart. 

Mr. 8. G. Goodrich, the “Peter Parley” of a former 
generation, saw the meeting between Mr. Adams and 
Gen. Jackson, on the evening of the day which an- 
nounced that the former had been elected President 
and the latter defeated. It occurred at a Presidential 
levee in the White House. The two gentlemen ap- 
proached each other, without knowing it, from oppo- 
site directions. 

“Suddenly,” writes Mr. Goodrich, “as they were al- 
most together, the persons around, seeing what was to 
happen, by a sort of instinct stepped aside and left 
them face to face. 

“Mr. Adams was by himself; Gen. Jackson had a 
large, handsome lady on hisarm. They looked at each 
other for a moment, and then Gen. Jackson moved 
forward, and reaching out his long arm, said,— 

**How do you do, Mr. Adams? I give you my left 
hand, for the right, as you see, is devoted to the fair; 
I hope you are very well, sir.’ 

“All this was gallantly and heartily said and done. 
Mr. Adams took the general’s hand, and said, with 
chilling coldness, ‘Very well, sir; 1 hope Gen. Jackson 
is well.’ 

“It was curious to see the Western planter, the In- 
dian fighter, the stern soldier, genial and gracious as in 
the midst of a court, while the old courtier and diplo- 
mat was stiff, rigid, cold as a statue! 

“The personal character of these two individuals 
was in fact well-expressed in that chance meeting. 
The gallantry, the frankness, and the heartiness of the 
one, which captivated all; the coldness, the distance, 
the self-concentration of the other, which repelled all.” 

“Manners,” says Lord Chesterfield, “mast adorn 
knowledge, and smooth its way through the world.” 
They should adorn, also, integrity, patriotism and 
piety. 


+o 


PURITAN JUDGES AND LAWYERS. 

We sometimes smile at the rough justice adminis- 
tered in the log-cabin court-houses of the frontier. 
Once when a horse-thief was on trial, the evidence 
being defective, the jury brought in the following ver- 
dict: “Not guilty; but better not try it again, and 
he’d better get up and git within twenty-four hours.” 

The verdict was rough, but it administered substan- 
tial justice, for the man was a notorious rascal. 

Our Puritan Fathers sometimes rendered verdicts 
not unlike the one which enforced the horse-thief’s de- 
parture. For example, a man was once indicted in 
Boston, during colonial days, for forgery. 

_The jury did not think the evidence sufficient to con- 
vict him of the charge, but they reported him to the 
court as a “‘cheat.’”” The judges, acting upon the ver- 
dict, caused him to stand upon the court-house steps 
for half an hour at midday, having pinned upon his 
breast the forged bond, and the label “Cheat” in large 
letters. y 

The manners of the judges in those days were as 
rough as their administration of justice. They bullied 
the lawyers, who, in their turn, often exhibited con- 
tempt for the court. One day, a miserable old woman 
hobbled into court, having been summoned as a wit- 
ness. All the seats were occupied, but an impudent 
lawyer told her to go up on the judges’ bench. 

The old crone innocently hobbled up to where the 
judge was presiding. ‘How came you here?” asked 
his honor, in wrathful accents. 

“He told me to come,” answered the woman, point- 
ing to the lawyer. 

“And how came you, sir, to do that?” exclaimed the 
judge, turning upon the lawyer. 

“Why, I really thought the place was made for old 
women,” answered the saucy counsel. The judge took 
no further notice of the matter, as he himself was 
not noted for courtesy. 

———-— —+or—_—_——_ 
PAYING AN OLD DEBT. 

Thurlow Weed was a self-made man. A story of his 
early life shows that pluck and honesty helped him to 
work his way through difficulties to success. 

While working at his trade in New York City, he 
heard of an opening for a journeyman printer in Utica. 
With only two dollars in his pocket, he started for that 
then distant city. He reached Albany by a sloop, and 
with his last dollar, walked to Schenectady. 

Breakfasting there, for which he paid fifty cents, 
and received a shinplaster for fifty in change, he start- 
ed again on foot for Utica. On reaching Herkimer, he 
went to bed supperless to make his money hold out. 

The next morning, he found that his shinplaster was 
a counterfeit. But on telling his story to the landlord, 
he found in him a helpful friend. The landlord knew 

the Schenectady inn-keeper, and assured Mr. Weed 
that he wasa rascal. Making up a bundle of good 
things, he gave it to Mr. Weed to satisfy his hunger till 
he reached Utica. 

From the first money he received as journeyman, 
Mr. Weed sent back ample pay to the landlord for his 
generous gift. 

Eight years later, when Mr. Weed had become a 
noted editor at Rochester, and was elected to the New 
York Assembly, he stopped again at the inn in Herki- 

mer, and compelled the astonished landlord, who had 


generous lunch furnished. He added, “Whenever a 
poor boy comes along, give him a lift.” 


—_— 


EQUAL TO THE EVENT. 

Singular as it may seem, ministers who preach with- 
out notes have been known to forget their text. A 
Methodist clergyman, while preaching at a camp- 
meeting, wished to quote the text on which his ser- 
mon was based. Discovering that he could not recall 
it, he exclaimed aloud, “I have lost my text!”) “Thank 
God!’ shouted a simple-hearted brother, who thought 
the preacher was doing all the better for his loss. Any 
one can fall into an embarrassing position while in the 
pulpit; but it requires a man of tact to get out of it 
gracefully. 








Richard Whatcoat, an old-fashioned Methodist min- 
ister, was once preaching with great earnestness. 
Suddenly he found that he had wandered so far away 
from his subject that he could not recall his text. 
“Brethren,” be said, dropping his voice to a conver- 
sational tone, ‘I have been talking so long that some 
of you may have forgotten the text. Never mind if yoo 
have; I will take another.” 

He did so, and preached from it a sermon of so much 
power that for months it was the topic of conversation. 
Father ‘Taylor, the eloquent sailor-preacher, while 
addressing a jarge audience in Music Hall, Boston, lost 
himself amid the wandering of a long and involved 
sentence. 

“Brethren!” he exclaimed, coming suddenly toa 
stop, “I don’t know where my nominative is or where 
my verb is, but this I do know, that I am bound for the 
Kingdom of Heaven!” 

That brought down the house. 


—+or— 
DEAF AND DUMB. 

Even scholarly foreigners find it hard to master the 
English language, and often make amusing mistakes in 
using its synonyms. The deaf and dumb also find it 
no less difficult to express themselves in exact terms, 
and some of their attempts are very amusing. The 
following illustrations of their incongruous, though in- 
genious expressions, are taken from the written exer- 
cises of female pupils of a deaf and dumb asylum: 





Describing a circus performance which she had con- 
trived to witness, one wrote, “Three ladies climbed a 
string, sat on a log and fell on a rag.” 

Another, on having it explained that the dentist 
thought it best to extract her teeth, wrote that she “did 
not want to be an old bald-mouth.” 

Describing her winter and summer wardrobe, a third 
wrote, “I have two cold dresses and four hot dresses.” 
An impoverished pupil wrote, “I am empty money.”’ 
Reproducing the narrative of an adventure with lions, 
another pupil wrote, ‘*The lion corroded the man.” 
Not untruthfully a scholar referred to Westminster 
Abbey as “‘the place where England buries her ‘id/ws- 
trated dead,’” 


‘ DUTY. 
The late Gen. Chanzy was once applied to by a gen- 
tleman for assistance in discovering the whereabouts 
of his son, who had disappeared after the battle of Le 
Mans. 





Chanzy at once remembered that this young man 
and several others had been by his orders shot for run- 
ning away at the moment of battle and calling out to 
their comrades, ‘‘ Nous sommes trahis !” 
When this recollection flashed across the general he 
hesitated for a moment whether he should say that he 
did not know what had been the fate of the young 
man, or tell the unhappy father the whole story. But 
the hesitation was only momentary, and he told him 
what had taken place. 
The father, though pale as death, preserved his sang- 
Jroid and observed that, whatever his paternal feelings 
might he, he could not but feel that Gen. Chanzy had 
done his duty. 
Gen. Chanzy often referred to this as being the most 
terrible ordeal through which he had ever passed, and 
said that the figure of this unhappy father, sitting in 
judgment, as it were, upon his son, like another Bru- 
tus, had haunted him day and night for weeks. 
—+or—__—__ 
ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS, 
Ideas which have no resemblance to each other are 
often singularly associated. For instance: an honored 
New England always jates the word 
“discouraged” with an old horse wearing an old bridle 
tied together by pieces of strings. An incident at the 
beginning of his ministerial life linked the two: 
One of the deacons of the first church over which 
the clergyman was settled was a man who habitually 
looked on the dark side of life. His chronic condition 
was that of a man thoroughly discouraged, hopeless 
and despairing. He drove an old horse, with a string- 
tied bridle. So near did he come to ruining the young 
eg sec early ministry that he associated himself and 
is horse forever with the word “discouraged.” 

A little girl, impatient to be = to pie, was told 
by her father to have patience. The two were after- 
wards dining with a friend, and when pudding was 
placed upon the table the host, who knew of the above 
incident, said,— 

“Well, Annie, what is patience to-day?” 

“Waiting for pudding, sir,” was the prompt reply. 
a 
THE POPE’S CAT-IN-THE-GARDEN, 

A humorous incident of “false alarm”’ at the Vatican 
is thus told in a letter from Rome: 


ind 








A short time ago, while the Pope was taking his 
usual drive in the Vatican gardens, a shot was heard 
close at hand. The coachman, no doubt still under the 
impression of the late Garibaldian demonstrations, took 
fright. He whipped up his horses, cried out, “Help!” 
“assassins!’? and drove full speed into the court-yard 
of the papal palace, causing great consternation among 
the guards, who ran for their arms and barred the 
gates. 

After some moments of panic and indecision, the 
guards went in quest of the supposed assassin all over 
the Vatican gardens, and finding nothing, proceeded to 
search on the other side of the wall at a place where 
the coachman declared he had heard the shot. They 
soon returned to the palace with a dead cat. 

The keeper of a neighboring vineyard, whose pas- 
time it was to rear rabbits, had just succeeded in shoot- 
ing a large cat, which had often robbed him of the 
young ones. 

—— +e 


“MOTHER’S DRESS,” 

There is a good deal of poetry in the “short and sim- 
ple annals of the poor” which seldom finds its way in 
print. The Hagerstown Globe, however, rescues the 
following bit of it from oblivion: 


A little fellow from one of our charitable institutions 
was being taken to a New Jersey farm <= agent. 
The boy had been bound to the owner of the farm for 
aterm of years. The agent had noticed that the bo 
kept placing his hand inside of his jacket on the left 
side, and occasionally would peep within with a tender 
1 


ook. 
At last he said, ““What have you got in there, my 
little friend ?”’ 
“Ob, nothing, sir,” he replied; “only a bit of my 
mother’s dress which I’ve sewed on my coat; it was 
the dress she had on when she died, and now it 





m him, to take ten dollars as interest for the 











A BABY’S LIFE SAVED, 

We have been shown a most remarkable letter from a 
prominent Southern physician of twenty-nine years’ 
practice, which is of vital interest to all mothers. It 
narrates the facts about a case in the physiciun’s own 
family, where the sufferings of his own baby were re- 
lieved by Mellin’s Food after all the other remedies sug- 
gested by his experience had failed to give relief. Itis 
certainly a wonderful statement, and the physician's 
conclusions about the value of this food are fully war- 
ranted by his experience. 

LOUISA CoURT HOUSE, VA., March 20, 1883. 
T. METCALF & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen—There was a tedious delay in obtaining the 
Mellin’s Food for Infants which you promptly requested 
Purcell & Ladd, of Richmond, Va., to forward me, be- 
cause their stock was exhausted; but in time I received 
the article from T. Roberts Baker. In the meantime the 
infant, six weeks old, had become worse and worse, its 
attacks of colic more frequent and violent, until the at- 
tendants were wearied out, and its mother was in despair 
after nearly six weeks’ watching. Its mother not giving 
sufficient milk, and doubtless of poor quality, to make 
up the deficiency, cows’ milk, prepared in the usual way, 
was supplied. Nothing agreed with it. The eructa- 
tions of wind from the stomach and flatus from the 
bowels surpassed anything I ever knew. The diet was 
altered or modified often. Pepsin, the anti-acids, anti- 
spasmodics, whiskey, and frequent resort to the warm 
bath gave only temporary relief, and prevented spasm. 
Still the screams and cries were heard, and the feet and 
hands were almost always cold and clammy. I gave the 
Mellin’s food as directed for a child under three months 
of age, and at once there was a marvellous change. In 
two days all the bad symptoms had passed away, and 
now, after five days, there are smiles, asleep and awake, 
instead of writhing, contortions, frowns and cries. Peace 
reigns, and instead of the pinched old woman's face, 
there is that of a little angel. [am using it in my prac- 
tice and at the almshouse, and if desired will report 
honestly in a short time. This typical case of mal-nutri- 
tion with all its sufferings was in the person of my own 
child, and the relief was rapid and wonderful. 
[ had read a year ago Dr. E. Cutter’s report and micro- 
scopic analysis of the article in Gaillard’s Medical Jour- 
nal, and chose to try the Mellin’s Food because I was 
convinced it was honest and prepared on the clearest, 
highest scientific principles. It is one of the grandest 
discoveries of this century, and as much a boon to us as 
any of the advances in the arts or sciences of the day. 
You can use all or any part of this letter in any way you 
wish. It is the first indorsement I have ever given to 
any remedy. I ama graduate of 184 of Jefferson Medi- 
eal College, Philadelphia, physician to Louisa Alms- 
house, small-pox physician to Louisa County, Va., and 
have been in constant practice for twenty-nine years. 
Adv.) Yours respectfully, R. L. BARRET, M. D. 
—_———_o—_—_ 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dr. C. C. OLMSTEAD, Milwaukee, Wis., says: “I have 
used it in my practice ten years, and consider it a valu- 
able nerve tonic.” [Ade, 


——— 
Humors are rampant in the spring. Hood’s Sarsa- 





parilla curbs and expels them. 100 doses, $1. (Adv, 


‘Genuine and Fraudulent 
Treatment of Rupture. 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, of 251 Broadway, New York, 
Specialist in the treatment of Rupture for the past forty 
years by a method of his own discovery, and with a suc- 
cess unparalleled, publishes a book, with supplement, 
containing copies of photographic likenesses of certain of 
his patients before and after their treatment and cure. 
Chese illustrations, together with the statements trom 
the patients themselves, are published to demonstrate 
truthfully and satisfactorily the efficacy of his method. 
Dr. Sherman’s book eontains his portrait, is well bound 
and mailed for 10 cts. to those who wish to learn some- 
thing of his treatment. This book of Dr. Sherman's is 
worthy the attention of any one afflicted with rupture, 
containing as it does reliable indorsements, through a 
continuous period of more than thirty years, from dis- 
tinguished og among whom we find the follow- 
ing: W. T. Leonard, M. D., t erly Professor of An- 
atomy in the Washington University, Baltimore, Md ; 
Hon. J. W. Stell, Gonzales, Texas, State Senator; Hon. 
C, A, Chase, ex-Mayor of Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. A. Pol- 
lard, Westport, N. Y.; Hon. J. M. Ashmore, ex-Sheriff. 
Charleston, Il.;) Alderman Conrad, Philadelphia, 3 
W. A. Hopkins, Ninth National Bank. N. Y.; Rev. John 
Alden, Providence, R. I. Rev. Henry Jewell, Malden, 
Mass. These gentlemen stand too prominently before 
the public to make statements which cannot be inplicit- 
y relied upon. Having stated these facts regarding Dr. 
Sherman in the pursuance of his practice, we now cau- 
tion the public against an impostor who is detiantly 
utilizing Dr. Sherman's life-long labor by altering the 
photographs of his patients, and adding other names, 
and generally counterfeiting the character of his book, 
and publishing the same in pamphlet form, and sending 
it out as Dr. F. T Smythe’s book, with likenesses repre- 
senting to be cases he has cured, This man, Smythe, is 
located in St. Louis, Mo., and calls his rooms Vienna In- 
stitute, of which he claims to be president, setting forth 
that it is the onlv Institute of the kind in the country. We 
think it is well for the public there is but one; far better 
would it be there were none. What a shame at this en- 
lightened day that there lives a man with so much audac- 
ity, one who, through fraud and duplicity, preys upon 
those unfortunately afflicted, adding disgrace to the 
profession of which he claims to be a member! With 
the skill and deliberation of the counterfeiter of bank 
bills and coin, he has set sail in this rupture business, 
with his shameless hirelings, to personate these psture 
frauds, hoping to escape detection; but this man 
Smythe’s over-zealous efforts to eclipse, by sham, what 
Dr. Sherman has in reality accomplished, have left un- 
mistakable traces of his merciless deception, which we, 
as a duty, expose. 


DR. SHERMAN’S 


Patients from abroad can receive treatment and leave 
for home the same day. During treatment any kind of 
active exercise or labor can be performed without inter- 
fering with the treatment, and with safety from the 
dangers of strangulated rupture. 

Days of consultation at Principal office 251 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Mondays, Tues- 
days and Saturdays of each week, 





















D RY BY MAIL! 

Over three-quarters of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowest city prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
Shawls,Trimmings, Hosiery.U phol- 
stery, Fancy Goods, Lac ’ Dresses, W ~~ Un- 
derwear, Ties, I s’Furn shing 700dk8, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Gir , &ec, Samples, in- 
formation and “S free on application. 
COOPE té CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila, 
Gz Plez ay where you saw this Advertisement. 
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During the past ten years over two hundred thous: 


been sent out to readers of the Youth's Companion. Ma 
penmanship, some in the cities, and others throughout t 


thus sprung up, and for this class, as well as for all ot 


Photo-Engraving, How to Write Business Le 
of all Kinds and Colors, &c., &c. It gives specime 
lars. It contains nearly 300 royal quarto pages, elegant/ 
We have a few of this edition left which we will mail pre 


published; agents make twenty dollars a day. Order a 
to give you. 


stores, manufactories, and railroad offices, where they are earning good salaries. 





and of GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM OF PENMANSHIP have 
ny of these learners of a few years ago are now teaching 
he country. A good many have secured positions in large 
An army of good writers has 
hers who wish to improve themselves at home, the above 


large work has been prepared. It shows how good penmanship may be turned to account and made to pay. How 
to Teach Writing, How to do all kinds of Lettering, Off-hand Flourishing and Pen Work for 


tters, How to Write Visiting Cards and Invita- 


tions, by which thousands of dollars are made every year by young penmen in large cities, How to Make Inks 


ns from the leading penmen of England, Germany, France, 


and the United States—the most superb work ever published in a book! These plates have cost thousands of dol- 


y bound. In short, it is the most remarkable book of the 


kind ever published in the world. THE PRICE IS $5.00, and we had no thought of ever offering it for less. 


spaid for #3.00 if ordered at once, 


AGENTS WANTED for every town in the United States. This book is selling beyond anything ever before 


sample copy and begin work now, while we have territory 


Address Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, New York City P. O. 








LADIE 


Beautiful Effect. Don’t 


Pink or Blonde. 25-cent wood box. 
4%-Insist on the genuine. RICKSECKER 





RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER conceals Blemishes, has most 


mense sale here and in Europe attests its Wonderful Superiority over all others. White, 
At Druggists, or on receipt of ten 3-cent stamps. 


NO “soap grease’—NO dyes—NO adulterations. Beats all. 25 cents. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William Street, New York. 


Show, yet is Absolutely Harmless. Its Im- 


’S SKIN SOAP softens the skin. Contains 














ciate its real value. 


French Knot Stitch, 
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or home decor: 
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kind of comforts me when I touch it.” 





Special Notice 


Kensington Art Embroidery Outfit. 


Our improved Outfit now consists of—11 Parchment 
Stamping Patterns (full size), among which is 1 large 
Embroidery Initial for Pillow 
Shams, Chair Backs, &c., 1 Wreath 
and Corner Ornaments for Pillow 
Shams; 1 Illustrated Lesson Book, | 
2 Boxes Stamping Powder, 2 Em- 
broidery Needles, 1 Distributing 
Pad, 10 Cards Embroidery Silk; 
also Directions for the Celebrated 


FOUR WAYS 
by which money may be earned — 
by ladies owning this Outfit: 
Ist, By teaching the art to others. Most teachers charge 50 cents per lesson for each 
pupil. 2d, By doing stam»ing for those who do not have an outfit. 3d, By doing Art 
Embroidery for others. 4th, By selling embroidered artieles, 

For several years it has been a study with us to furnish our subscribers 
the means for practical Home Industries, by which money may be earned 


DEANERY 
a\\ oa ne 








ated. This Improved Kensington Stamping Outfit for Art 


Embroidery is one of the resu!ts of our efforts. 


The price of this valuable Outfit is only $1.00, and 
10 cents extra for postage. In ordering state what 
initial you want, and which colors of silk. If you wish 
more silk, we will sell it to you at 3 cy per card, or 
12 cards for 25cts. We keep all the popular shades of 
Silk—Old Gold, Olive Greens, &c. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston. 


On receipt of 10 cents we will send a sample of Embroidered Silk Applique. This isa new 
French Art of great beauty. We furnish the samples at cost in order to introduce the work, 


















y the Companion, 


THITHER. 


A golden haze melts down the purple skies, 
Vhere glows the lingering day the mountains o’er; 
On noiseless wings the idle butterfiles 
drift o'er the daisied meadow’s vernal floor; 
The drowsy blossoms of the sycamore 
Breathe heavy oders pn the dreamy air; 
Half drowsed with fieney drones the weary bee 
Across the marshes to his hollow tree, 
While from the east the salty breezes bear 
The far-off echoes of the open sea. 





The rosy tide of Summer’s beauty dies; 
‘rom frosty skies the gales of autumn roar; 
The reaper’s song is done, and idle lies 
His shining seythe beside his lonely door. 
The sweet bird carols to the day no more— 
No more the little bluebird coos his prayer; 
But Winter's footprints thicken on the lea 
And hush in ice the brook’s low melody, 
While louder rise, from rocky caverns bare, 
The far-off echoes of the open sea. 





So change our lives! When childhood lit my eyes 
I dreamed that life eternal summer wore— 
I dreamed the earth would be a paradi 
My feet should through the shining y 
I saw the gay birds into heaven soar, 
And fancied Las dear a Joy should share; 
And when the cold world told of death to me 
I could not understand what death might be; 
Its sorrows never brought to me a care— 
Those far-off echoes of the open sea! 
Just Lord, T learn the change thy seasons bear! 
There is a sweetness in the minor key: 
Blest are we while we live, blest when from thee 
Je hear that summons low that calls us where 
No echo answers from the open sea. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
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rs explore; 


For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY. 

About twenty years ago, two families, whom 
we shall here call Ford and Black, lived in the 
village of Edwards. Both were of Scotch descent, 
both had inherited from a long line of hard-work- 
ing, God-fearing grandfathers virtues as inflexible 
as iron, and as repellant. 

Their houses were clean and bare to grimness; 
every penny was laid by “for a rainy day ;” nota 
dollar was given in charity, except through the 
church organizations. 

On the Sabbath no jokes or laughter were per- 
mitted. The children were made to attend every 
service of the church, and at home were expected 
to read the Bible during their spare minutes. 

As a matter of course, to such economic na- 
tures, music, pictures, any of the smaller pleas- 
ures or ameliorations of life, which would cost 
money, were regarded at first as foolish and then 
as sinful. 

This course of training bore no perceptible fruit 
until the children reached the age of fifteen and 
sixteen. ‘Then the news came to the parents, with 
a shock like death, that their girls had been seen 
ata dance ina low country tavern, and that the 
Ford and Black boys were in the habit of playing 
cards with some disreputable characters in barns 
and stables. 

‘The two fathers met and discussed the situation 
in great distress. They differed as to the course to 
be pursued, and then parted, each to follow his 
own plan. 

Mr. Black called his children about him, lec- 
tured, prayed with them, as unregenerate sinners 
on the brink of cternal ruin, and then made a free 
use of the rawhide on the boys—which in those 
days hung over every kitchen mantel-shelf—and 
locked the girls up for several days and ted them 
on bread and water. 

Mr. Ford summoned his children and told them 
what he had heard. ‘The fault,” he said, with a 
broken voice, “is mine as well as yours. It seems 
to me, L have made home gloomy and hateful to 
you. You will help me to set this thing right.” 

He, too, asked for God’s help, but he kissed his 
children before he did it. That very day some of 
his hardly-earned savings were taken to hire a 
piano, on which Mary was to take lessons. Joe 
was given some money for which he had been beg- 
ging for two years, to buy a gun and fishing- 
tackle. 

The next week the Fords, for the first time, gave 
a little party, to which the young people of their 
own class were invited. When Sunday came, Mr. 
Ford said, 

‘There are two or three lads in town, and strang- 
ers, who have no place but in their boarding- 
houses or the taverns in which to spend their Sab- 
bath afternoons. If my sons were in a strange 
place, I should pray that some home might be 
opened to them. Instead of catechism this atter- 
noon, mother, suppose we ask the boys to dinner, 
and make it pleasant for them ?” 

These are but hints of the change of his course. 
Not only home, but religion, was made pleasant 
and attractive to his own family and to all who 
came within his influence. Mr. Ford was his own 
first convert. He began to see the beauty and con- 
solation, as well as the terror, in religion; and as 
they grew older, his children became not only God- 
fearing, but God-loving, people. 

The Black boys barst from all restmaint as they 
reached manhood. They left home and never 
cared to return. The sisters married to escape 
from it. 

They are a hard, defiant, vindictive race, and if 
they have abstained from crime, it is quite as much 
due to pride as to the religion which was so carly 
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made hateful to them. Some of the worst wounds 
that Christ receives are those which are given to 
Him in the house of His friends. 





HER MONEY-JARS, 

The parable of the ‘Treasure hid in a Field” is 
easily understood by an Oriental. In India people are 
in the habit of concealing coins and jewels by burying 
them in some out-of-the-way place, which when they 
die their heirs fail to discover. In this way large sums 
‘The habit was probably 
acquired in the days when seldom a year passed that a 
village was not plundered by some hostile horde. It 
still survives, though now property is safe in that 
country and a large rate of interest might be got by 
putting the money in the care of bankers. ‘The story 
of an Indian widow and her money-bays illustrates the 
tenacity of the habit amony that timid and cautious 
people. 


of money are annually lost. 


One morning as John Lawrence, then the magistrate 
of Paniput, but subsequently the Governor-General of 
India, was riding, he was informed that a poor widow 
had been robbed of a sarge sum of money. 

The robbery had created a sensation, as a few days 
before the widow had been exempted from her quota 
of the match-tax, as a beggar. She now asserted that 
she had been robbed of one thousand and fifty rupees. 

On arriving at the house, Lawrence found that the 
“tracker,” a person cc!ebrated for his power to recog- 
nize marks of men and animals, had oy examined 
the premises. He insisted that two thieves had entered 
the house, but only one had left. He had followed the 
tracks of this one till they stopped at the house of the 
widow’s nephew. The nephew was summoned and 
his foot compared with the print on the earth. It ex- 
actly cor:esponded. 

An examination of the house revealed that the thieves 
had picked a small hole in the wall and through it had 
inserted a hand and opened the door. ‘The money had 
been concealed in three earthen pots, buried in the 
ground-floor within a small recess. Some one had 
robbed the widow who was acquainted with the prem- 
ises. 

But the widow said that, fearing her nephew, she had 
not for years allowed him to cross her threshold. His 
house was searched, but the police found nothing to 
implicate him. The magistrate questioned the widow 
as to how she, who had pleaded poverty to exempt her- 
self from taxation, should bave 80 much money bidden 
away. 

“Some forty years ago,” she replied, ‘‘my husband 
was a well-to-do merchant. But when he died bis 
creditors seized everything but this house in payment 
for his debts. Certain moneys bad long been due him 
in the holy city of Muttra. 1 went there and collected 
more tban two thousand rupees. I have lived ever 
since on this sum.”’ 

“What!” interrupted the magistrate, “have you 
lived on this money forty years and yet have one thou- 
sand and fifty rupees, nearly half, left?” 

“Yes,” said she, “‘] opened my treasure once a month, 
and took out two rupees, which lasted me and my niece 
for the month.” 

Lawrence was puzzled. He thought the matter over. 
The tracker was so persistent in asserting that only 
one of the thieves bad left the house, that he ordered 
the police to search it thoroughly a second time. 

Suddenly a policeman shouted, “I have not seen him, 
but I have seen his eye!” 

As he spoke he pointed to an air-hole to some 
vaults. The widow explained that there were under- 
ground vaults which bad never been opened since her 
husband's death, and showed a small door in a retired 
part of the conrt-yard. 

The vaults were searched, a man found and dragged 
out. He led them to a pillar beneath which the money 
was concealed, and confessed that the nephew had per- 
suaded him to assist in robbing the widow. 

When the nephew was confronted with his accom- 
plice, he, too, confessed. He had seen his old aunt 
smoothing the earth in the recess, as he stood one day 
at the threshold. That and her always being in that 
part of the house caused him to suspect she had money 
concealed there. 

You had better give this money to a banker,” said 
the magistrate, as the coin was counted outtoher. ‘He 
will allow you seven per cent for it, and it will be safe 
in his hands. Otherwise, as folks know you are so 
rich, and that you are a helpless eld woman, you will 
certainly have your throat cut.” 

“No! no!” she cried, as she grasped her jars. ‘No, 
no; I will bury it where ne one will ever know.” And 
she tottered off, bending under the weight of her 
money jars. 








nosiastilpreniinnninaprinans 
HELPED THEMSELVES. 


There is one kind of violence which no law seems 
to have provided for (or against)—except the law of 
self-preservation. Hunger unable to buy food with con- 
sent will buy it by force. Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, 
while taking a morning excursion in the Teneriffe 
Mountains (Canary Islands), stopped at the village of 
Santa Ursula to procure a breakfast. She and her par 
ty had neglected to take provisions, as they supposed 
it would be easy to purchase what they needed on the 
way. Going to the first house, she asked, “Can you 
oblige us with a loaf of bread?” 


“No,”’ was the ungracious answer to the person ad- 
dressed, who did not deign even to lift up ber head 
when speaking to me. 

“Perhaps you can let me have some eggs.” 

“No.” 

“We could even do with a little milk. Will you let 
us have some?” 

‘No. 

The obliging Negative then shut the door in our 
faces, and we looked at each other a moment in dis- 
may. Something must be done, however. We were 
all so vulyar as to be terribly hungry. A second house 
was visited, and our call brought to the door a sulky- 
looking woman with a dropsical baby in her arms, 
which continued to kick and cry, the effect being not 
at all to sweeten its mothers mood towards the strang- 
ers, She favored us with a stare that began at our 
faces and travelled down to our feet, and then back to 
our faces again, 

“Will you be so kind as to allow us to breakfast 
here?” I said. 

“No” (in a loud voice). 

“Perhaps you could let us have a loaf of bread?” 

“No” (louder and sharper). 

“A few eggs, if you could oblige us, would be very 
acceptable, and you may set your price.” 

“No!” She was angry now. 

“If you have no eggs, perbaps you could let us have 
a little milk?” 

“No!” and she shut the door in a passion. 

Well, this was discouraging. We thought of Car- 
lyle’s region of the “Everlasting No,” and believed we 
had got into it. But when we tried at every house in 
the village with the same result, we knew we had. 

Fancy our sensations. Hunger had by that time 
worked us into desperation. We determined to take 
the law of supply and barter into our own hands, and 
make these unfeeling savages who would not se// us 
food part with it in some other way. Into the house 
where we recéived our last refusal we all rushed en 
MAR, 

The old woman who presided there stood silent and 
aghast, her arm arrested half way to ber nose witha 
pinch of snuff. The baby, her grandchild, stopped ery- 
ing and stared vacantly. 

The astonished dog stood with ears up and tail down, 
actually forgetting to bark. The cat crouched trans- 
fixed with puffed tail and green eyes. The daughter 
of the family stopped petrified in the act of taking 
bread out of the oven. The very hens, back under the 


corn-mill, left their pecking among the chaff and looked 
and listened. 

Everybody and everything in the house seemed to be 
struck spell-bound by the sudden and audacious erup- 
tion into their midst—and we were not slow to take 
advantage of the general paralysis. 

Seizing and stowing away some of the loaves of 
bread, we made a display of money and expressed our 
desire to pay. At the sight of the cash the old lady 
recovered her voice, and even accepted some coins 
with thanks. A few pleasant words made the daugh- 
ter still more communicative, and very soon a supply 
of milk was brought forward. 

We made an excellent breakfast, and departed on 
the best of terma with the family,—and with recollec- 
tions of Santa Ursula that have since made matter for 
many a laugh.—Artist Life in the Canaries. 





For the Companion. 


FAIR OMENS. 


Over the mighty Hudson’s breast 
The ripples scarcely stir to-day; 
Warm roseate rays tinge all the west, 
So lately shrouded round in gray. 
The fecund freshness of the air 
Breathes over trees that burst to bud: 
Blithe birds already seem to share 
The quickening flow of Nature's blood. 


Clean hoofs come ringing down the road, 
And seem in resonant rhythm to say: 
“The earth has put off winter’s load 
And holds a chariot race to-day!” 


Vague omens somehow touch the heart. 
And move discouraged lives to hope 
Of gladness that will not depart, 
But widen and renew its scope; 


Of sunshine brightening all the soul 
With sympathy’s célestial glow; 

Of dream-shod steeds that gain the goal 
To which their riders fain would go. 


Even Love, with long-averted face. 
Would seem to turn on some and smile, 
As though in promise of new grace 
Or respite for a little while, 


And should such omens come to naught 
They wake at least some maatier mood, 





From which fair deeds may still be wrought 
And impulse take the path of good. 


JOHN MORAN. 





+or 
“I WANT MY MOTHER.” 

Among all the death-scenes of our Civil War there 
were no sadder ones than those of sacrificed boyhood. 
Premature patriotism, or perbaps mere passion for ad- 
venture, led many lads to run away from home to join 
the volunteer service, whom the better judgment of 
regimental or company commanders should have sent 
back. The frequent sorrowful result in such cases is 
truly pictured in a touching story printed in the Phila- 
delphia Times. In 1863, Mrs. Mary Cadwell Fisher, 
the wife of Judge Fisher, left New York City, for Get- 
tysburg, to succor the wounded, of whom twenty thou- 
sand had been left within sight of Round Top. After 
nearly twenty years have passed Mrs. Fisher recalls a 
scene that was deeply impressed upon her mind during 
the week spent among the sufferers of Gettysburg : 

One beautiful evening, after a long day’s hard work, 
one of my boys came to me and said, ‘There is a ‘lit- 
tle chap’ out there who heard there was a woman from 
his home, and he wants to see you.” 

I found him at the furthest extremity of the hospi- 
tal, with a half-dozen other hopeless cases. He was a 
lovely boy, scarcely more than a child, who had run 
away from his home in Providence, R. I1., to join the 
“drum corps.” 

He was a great pet among the soldiers, who nursed 
him as tenderly as possible, but could poorly supply a 
mother’s loving care. How he longed for one more look 
at her dear face! He was so frail and slight it was a 
marvel how he could have endured the fatigue and 
privations so long. 

He was not disfigured by wounds, but constant 
marches and insuflicient food had exhausted his 
strength, and he had no vitality to resist the sharp at- 
tack of fever. He was perfectly conscious, but too 
weak to say much. 

I asked the poor child what I could do for bim. 

“Oh, I want my mother!” 

I sat down on the ground and taking him in my arms 
tried to comfort bim. He turned his face to me, say- 
ing, “‘I am so tired!” laid his head against me and ap- 
peared to sleep. 

The last rays of the sun touched the lovely features 
of the dying boy. The shadows vanished in the gath- 
ering darkness. Silence, unbroken save by the moau 
of some poor victim, succeeded the hum of the busy 
day. 

Fainter and fainter grew the breath, and more feeble 
the clasp of the little hand, when suddenly rousing he 
opened his eyes, and looking long and earnestly in my 
face, said,— 

**Kiss me, lady, before I die!” 

Clinging still closer to the stranger, who could faintly 
represent the fond mother’s tenderness he craved, he 
dropped his beavy lids and slept away his brief life as 
peacefully as a child goes to sleep in its mother’s arms. 

I gently laid the lifeless form on the bard earth and left 
him to a soldier’s burial and a nameless grave. Poor 
fellow, what an atom he seemed to be in all that mass 
of wretched, suffering, dying humanity! Yet he was 
all the world to the heart of that mother who wept and 
prayed for her darling’s safe return to the distant home 
that never again would echo his boyish step or ringing 
laugh. 


—~2> 
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WHAT HE DID. 

A somnambulist has been known to walk along a 
high, narrow elevation, where the deviation of an inch 
would have precipitated him to destruction. If he had 
been awake, no sum of money would have tempted him 
to perform the feat. Insane persons sometimes do 
what they are incapable of doing when sane. For in- 
stance, the New York Sun records the feat of a man 
who, while in a temporary fit of insanity, worked a 
steam-engine, though he had never handled an engine 
before and knew nothing of its construction. 
gular incident is thus narrated : 





The sin- 


The ferry-boat Centrad was tied up in the slip in 
Jersey City one day last winter and the crew were in 
their bunks asleep. Suddenly the boat trembled and 
a sound indicated that the paddle-wheels were in mo- 
tion. 

The pilot and ergineer sprang from their bunks and 
rushed down to the engine-room. There, with his 
hand on the lever, stood a young man of small stature, 
bareheaded and barefooted, and attired only in a thin 
cotton shirt and a pair of blue jean trousers. 

“What are you doing?” shouted the pilot. 
| “T know what I am doing. Tam working this ferry- 
| — said the stranger, angrily, as he clung to the 
| lever. 

Two deck-hands, who bad by this time entered the 
| engine-room, rushed forward and attempted to seize 
the man. He struggled fiercely. 

In the meantime, the boat had moved nearly out of 
its slip, but the walking-beam had got canght on its 
centre, and the wheels were motionless. 

“You'll have to help us,” said the struggling deck- 
| hands; ‘“‘we can’t handle this man alone.” 

At this appeal the pilot and engineer also caught 
hold of the stranger, but with the strength of a wild 
beast he tore from them, and, springing through the 
door, ran to the east end of the ferry-beat and sprang 
into the river. 

The engineer got the engine off the centre and ran 








the boat back into the slip, but the men at the bow 





could see the swimmer’s head far out toward mid- 
stream. They found a boat and rowed out in the wake 
of the swimmer, who was then almost out of sight. 

At last they ran alongside him. He allowed them to 
seize and lift him into the boat, remarking resign- 

*“T suppose I must go.”’ 

When the men reached the slip his clothing was 

frozen to him, and he was unconscious. He was car- 
ried into the waiting-room of the annex boat and placed 
by the stove. 
Charles Williams, a watchman, cut his clothing from 
him. The deck-hands chafed his limbs, but it was 
nearly an hour before he recovered consciousness. 
Then he looked up into Williams’s face, and said,— 

“T don’t thank you a bit, Charley, for my life.” 

The man was John A. McGeady, a watchman in the 
Central Railroad gas-house, whom every man in the 
boat knew. 

McGeady appeared to be sane last evening. He said 
he was impelled My! the devil to run the boat. The fer- 
rymen attributed his insanity to his having inhaled il- 
luminating gas at the works. 


42> 
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PREMATURE, 

The ways of a court of justice are rather perplexing 
to one who has lived in the “hack country,” away from 
the busy haunts of men. It is not strange, therefore, 
that an old man should in his simplicity spoil himself 
for a juror, or that the spectators should bave been 
amused. The Elberton (Ga.) South tells the story. 
‘The Superior Court was in session in one of the lower 
counties of the circuit, and the solicitor with the coun- 
sel for def: was engaged in the selection of a jury 
for the trial of a man charged with murder. 








**As usual in such cases, some difficulty was experi- 
enced in obtaining a jury, and the Court was getting 
tired of the tedious proceedings. 

***Call the next juror, Mr. Clerk,’ said the solicitor, 
for the hundredth time. 

“The clerk called out the man, and an old man with 
an honest face and a suit of blue jeans clothes rose up 
in his place, and the solicitor asked the following cus- 
tomary questions : 

**Have you, from having seen the crime committed, 
or having heard any of the evidence delivered under 
oath, formed or expressed an opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner at the bar?’ 

** No, sir.’ 

***Is there sy | 
for or against t 

** ‘None, sir.’ 

***Is your mind perfectly impartial between the State 
and the accused ?’ , 

Tt is.’ 


bias or prejudice resting on your mind 
prisoner at the bar?’ 


**Are you opposed to capital punishment?’ 

«*7'm not.’ 

All the questions had been answered and the Court 
was congratulating itself on having another juror, and 
the solicitor in solemn tones said,— 

***Juror, look upou the prisoner; prisoner, look upon 
the juror.’ 

“The old man adjusted his spectacles and peeringly 
gazed at the prisoner for full half a minute, when he 
turned his eyes towards the Court and earnestly said,— 

«Judge, I tell you what! I believe he’s guilty!’ 

“Tt is useless to add that the Court was considerably 
exasperated at having lost a juror, but the more hu- 
morously inclined had a good laugh out of the old man’s 
premature candor.” 





MRS, JONES’ SPELLING. 

It is not uncommon for ignorance to lord it over ig- 
norance more dense than its own. The Detroit Post 
draws on its imagination to paint an amusing scene 
wherein this lordship and the corresponding submis- 
siveness are prominent: 


Mr. Jones was writing a letter. Writing is not his 
strong point, neither is spelling, and he called on Mrs. 
Jones, who was sewing in the room, to help him. 

“Maria,” he said, suspending his pen in air and 
catching a globule of ink on his nose, “is there any h 
in sofa?” 

“Of course there is,” answered Mrs. J., taking from 
her mouth a button that she was going to sew on Wil- 
lie’s best jacket. ‘S-o-p-h-a, sofa.” 

“Thanks! That’s the way I always spell it, come to 
think of it,” said Jones, airily. Then there was a si- 
lence. Suddenly he asked,— 

**Are there two g’s in sugar, Maria?” 

‘Mercy, no!” said Mrs. Jones, sharply. “I should 
think you could spell a little word like that, Jeptha. 
8-h-u-g-a-r, sugar.” 

“That’s so,” assented Jones, “but I forgot the h; 
thought the word didn’t look right,” and he scratched 
in the missing aspirate. Then he folded his letter and 
set about directing it. 

“How many n’s in Cincinnati?” he asked, balancing 
a postage-stamp on his tongue. 

“About a dozen!” snapped Mrs. J., who had just 
discovered that both knees of Willie’s pants needed 
repairing. ‘S-i-n-n-c-i-n-n-a-t-t-i—Cincinnati. I’m not 
sure whether the last letter is a y or ani. You ought 
to keep a dictionary, Jeptha, and not depend on me for 
everything.” 

“I don’t need one when you’re around, dear,” said 
Jones, with a sly wink at the ceiling. 

“I used to be a pretty good speller,” said Mrs. Jones, 
complacently, ‘‘but I am liable to make mistakes like 
other people. It comes natural for some folks to spell, 
and I suppose I’m one of them,” and she proceeded to 
cut out two square ornaments for Willie’s knees, while 
Jones went out and posted his letter. 





IN A MOORISH SHOP. 

The old spelling (gross-ery) would certainly fit a 
modern Oriental provision store, if the following is a 
fair specimen. Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, describing a 
Moorish merchant and his stock in trade, as she saw 
them in Tangiers, says that, “In the morning the Moor 
unlocks his box in the wall—for such is his shop—and 
jumps in among his merchandise. There he sits cross- 
legged in the midst of bis wares, offers them for sale 
and endeavors to attract customers. His stock cannot 
be described in honest truth as very tempting in its 
nature. 


‘It consists of heaps of musty raisins, coarse sugar 
plentifully mingled with flies, stale leathery figs, snuff 
and several other odds and ends mixed up together 
without any attempt at regularity or order. 

“There are also several large jars of rancid butter, 
the presence of which is announced by the odor even 
before one comes in sight of the shop. The article is 
popular, notwithstanding (or perhaps because of) its 
staleness, and bears many visible signs of the demand 
which it has excited in the marks of the merchant’s 
fingers in all directions upon the jars. 

“It is an old saying that travellers see strange things, 
and those that only open their eyes may witness not 
only many novelties, but also the novel uses to which 
familiar things may be put. 

“A carroty cat, for example, sits at the merchant’s 
side, and appears to be in the enjoyment of that state 
of perfectly satisfied repose which individuals of the 
feline tribe appear to appreciate so much. 

“The cat answers the purpose of soap, water and 
towel to the Moor, who carefully wipes his hands on 
her back between each dispensation of butter to his 
waiting customers!” 


—_4+>- 
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“Ou! I see, you are afraid of me,” said Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith one day to a young lady who sat beside him 
at dinner. ‘You crumble your bread, and that is an 
undeniable proof of shyness. I do it when I sit b 
the Bishop of London, and with both hands when I sit 
by the Archbishop.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE MISCHIEVOUS CAT. 


Little Pussy Pink-toes sat in the sun, 
Blinking, 
And thinking 
What next could be done. 
There wasn’t a mouse 
To be found in the house, 
Nor even a rat in the cellar—not one. 
And Pussy said—“‘Mi-ow! I wish I could find 
A nice bit of mischief just tomy mind.” 


Around the corner came Johnny McGee, 
Aged four, 
And no more, 
Plump and rosy, and pleasant to see 
Not a moment he tarried, 
But carefully carried 
A pitcher of milk for his grandmother's tea, 
“Ho! ho!” cried the cat— 
“I'd like to taste thus, 
I'll frighten young Johnny, and then he will flee!” 


So this wicked pussy-cat quickly uprose, 
Raised her tail, 
Like a sail, 
Showed the sharp claws in her little pink toes— 
She grew bigger and bigger, 
A terrible figure; 
Poor Johnny was frightened, as you may suppose, 
And her tail! how it swelled— 
And her voice! how she yelled— 
“Mi-ow! mi-ow !—ssss—ssss—ssspit—’’—while Johnny 


Sammy was startled! 
‘How in the world can I find mice enough for 
| the greedy things ?” he thought. 
He was too tired to hunt for more that night, 
however, so he undressed as quick as he could, 
pomnee- into bed and fell asleep as soonas his head 
iouched the pillow. 

He must have been asleep an hour, for when he 
woke it was quite dark, and oh' horrors! dismal 
shrieks sounded through the room, and he could 
hear some one or something moving about. 

He covered his head with the bedclothes and lay 
trembling, too frightened to scream, for a long 
time before he thought of the owls 

With a sigh of relief he peeped out, 

Yes, surely, it was the owls, for he could see 
their malicious yellow eyes shining in the dark- 
ness and hear the flutter of their wings. 

*“‘Whoot! whoot'! whoot!’" they screeched, and 
the sound was so near that Sam fancied one of the 
owls must be sitting on the head of his bed. 

Yes, he could see them now, dashing hither and 
thither, or whirling about in 
circles. It seemed as if there 














These he carried up to his pets, and what do tw wink all night,” he solemnly assured his father, | 


next morning. But that must have been a mis- 
take, tor he suddenly discovered that it was broad 
daylight, and the owls had huddled together in a 
dark corner. 

Sammy made one grab for his clothes, rushed 
out of the room, and refused to return until Mary 
Ann had shooed every one of his new pets out of 
the window witha broom. BERTHA WATSON. 

——_—______<~@>——_____ 


For the Companion, 


WOODIE’S TEMPERANCE SPEECH. 
Some people laugh and wonder 
What little boys can do 
To help this temp'rance thunder 
Roll all the big world through ; 
I'd have thein look behind them, 
When they were small, aud then 
I'd like just to remind them 
That little boys make men! 
The bud becomes a flower, 
The acorn grows a tree, 
The minutes make the hour,— 
*Tis just the same with me. 
I’m small, but I am growing 
As quickly as I can; 
And a temp’rance boy like me is bound 
To make a temp’rance MAN! 





were a hundred and fifty in- 
stead of six. » 

Suppose one should fly 
down and nip off his nose, 
like the immortal blackbird ' 
Suppose one should pick out 
his eyes, or bite off his ears! 

He had laughed when 
Georgie asked if they would 
bite, but the idea did not seem 
quite so funny now. 





stood there 
Quaking and shaking with fright and despair. | 


Pussy’s hair stood right up—her eyes were so green— 
Her jaws, 
And her claws, 
Made the ugliest picture that ever was seen— 
“[’m afraid—of that cat’’—sobbed Johnny— 
hoo!” 
Then down, with a smash, 
The pitcher went—crash! 
The milk soaked his little red slippers quite through, 
And poor Johnny McGee 
Had lost all the milk for his grandmother's tea. 


| 


*Boo- 


So the milk was spilled, and Pussy got none— 
Of course, 
She was cross, 
As she sat there washing her face in the sun. 
“Not even a taste 
Of that milk—what a waste! 
It wasn’t” —said Pussy—‘‘the least bit of fun!” 
Mrs. E. T. 
+> 


CORBETT. 





For the Companion. 
SAMMY’S OWLS. 


“Guess what I've got up in my room, fellers,” 
said Sammy Holmes, with an air of great impor- 
tance. 

Sammy was a little hoy with red hair, freckled 
face, and snub nose, but he had more pets than all 
the others put together. 

“A turtle,” suggested Jim Baker. 

“A snake,” said his brother. 

“Another crow.” 

“A nefelant.”” 

“Give it up.” 

“Well, I just think vou’d bhetter'’ was Sam’s 
disdainful answer. “You haven't guessed any- 
where near right. Come on up, and I'll show you 
all what it is.” 

Up the stairs tramped the six bovs, making | 
enough noise for a whole regiment of soldiers 
When they reached Sammy’s door he held up his | 
finger and said,— 

“Now, don't disturb them, or they 
you.” 

“Will he bite?” whispered little Georgie, still 
firmly convince that it was ‘‘a netelant.” 

With a scornful laugh Sammy flung open the 
door. 

There in a row on the floor stood six solemn lit- 
tle owls, winking and blinking and looking very 
much like so many cross old men. 

For a moment the boys were dumb with admir- 
ation. 

Then Jim Baker exclaimed, 
Where do you get them ?” 

“Oh, that’s a secret,” replied Sam. ‘I caught 
them myself, but I am not going to tell where.” 

“Jingo! wouldn’t I like to have one'” gasped 
Fred Baker. 

“They stay just where I put them,” said Sam, 
politely deaf to this hint, ‘but they watch me all 
the time, and they are awful fond of me, too. See 
here, now,” and he tried to pat one on the head. 
But it snapped its beak, hopped about frantically, 
and ruffled out its feathers till it was twice its nat- 
ural size. 


may hurt 


“They’re jolly! 


‘‘I—I—guess he has forgotten me,” stammered™ 


Sam, retreating in some alarm. 

“What do you feed them on?” asked Morris 
Graham. 

“Qh, that’s another secret. 
lers everything I know.” 

Sammy felt very important to think how many 
things he knew that the others did not, and in- 
ceed, he was quite the hero of the day. 

After supper, he went round to all the monse- 
traps in the house and barn, and succeeded in 
finding five plump little mice. 


I can’t tell you fel- 


| the bedclothes and listened in 


He burrowed down among 


fear and trembling. 
“I didn’t sleep one single 





For the Companion. 


QUICKER WORE. 


“If I could ride on a soft white cloud 
All over the blue, blue sky, 

T wouldn't wait for the sun to shine 

‘To wake up these pretty flowers of mine, 
No, no, mamma dear, not I— 


“T wouldn’t wait for the rain to fall 
Down from the cloudy sky 
To shake the dear little buds about, 
Whispering : ‘Time you were peeping out’— 
Oh no, mamma dear, not I— 


“Vd sail right over your heads up there, 
And how you would smile at me! 
For I would throw down ready-made flowers, 
Roses and lilies and pinks in showers— 
Oh yes, mamma dear, you'd see.” 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


—_4@>>- 
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For the Companion. 


CRETE’S FIRST BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

It was Crete’s birthday, and she was ten years 
old. 

How she had wished she might have a birthday 
present, just to see how it would seem. 

For Crete’s mother was a poor widow, with a 
lot of little children, so birthday presents were not 
to be thought of in Crete’s home. 

Enough plain food to eat and enough plain 
clothes to wear was the most they expected. 

Crete’s mother was having the blues that morn- 
ing, and her face was quite sober when Crete got 
up. 

It was all because Amos, the oldest boy, had 
lost a dime for her the night before. 

She had given him two dimes to buy a can of 
oil at the village store, and when he got to the 
store one was gone. So he came home with only 








half a can full. 



























“T didn’t know there was a hole in my pocket, 
but I found there was, and I wonder I didn’t lose | 
t’other one,” Amos said, when he got home 

His mother wisely mended the hole, and taking 
a candle, like the woman the Bible tells about, 
went all about the room searching for the lost piece 
of silver. But, unlike the Bible woman, she didn’t 
find it, and still more unlike her, she hadn’t ninety - 
nine more. 

Crete ran out doors to take the fresh morning 
air. The dew sparkled everywhere on the grass 
and by the roadside. 

A little way off was something that glittered in 
the sunshine like a diamond. Crete ran to see 
what it was 

The lost dime! Crete laughed for joy, and ran 
into the house to tell her mother. 

“Well, lam glad'” her mother said. ‘It did 
make me feel poor to think it was lost. You was 
a good girl to find it, Crete, and I declare!” turn- 
ing it over and over in her hand and looking at 
Crete, “I’ve a great mind to give it to you for a 
birthday present.” 

Could Crete believe her ears! 

“Oh' thank you, mother, thank you'” she 
cried with delight. ‘It's ten cents and I'm ten 
years old. Oh, how rich I am!” 

So Crete's birthday was a happy one. 

M C. W. RB. 

Kitty was learning her Sabbath school lesson, 
and one motto she had to say was, ‘Walk in the 
way of good men.” 

“Mamma,” she said, after a minute’s thought- 
ful pause, “papa is a good man, isn’t he ?” 

“Certainly, my dear.” 

“Well, I don’t see what it means. You always 
tell me not to get in papas way, but he is a good 
man, and this says, ‘Walk in the way of good 
men.’ 1 think it’s pretty queer.” 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
COMBINED HALF SQUARES. 
SB aoKr aie ae we ee 
a) Mle. Ue Rie. Repco 


The letters required, read in the order of the num- 
bers, show the fundamental constitution of the rights 
and privileges of the English people, and through them 
of Americans also. It was obtained from a king, June 
14, 1215. 

Across—The Bible name for the country that lies be- 
tween the ‘Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. To admit to 
membership in a college by enrolling the name in a 
register. A female law-maker. Image-breakers. A 
variety of ornamental garments; a certain number or 
proportion of these is received by the Queen of Eng- 
land every year as a sort of perquisite from a tributary 
country. The art of supporting by proof or by legal 
process. 

2. 


A PROVERB IN RHYME. 
The lines in each couplet rhyme. The omitted words 
are designated by stars instead of their letters. These 
words, taken in order, form a familiar proverb. 


Go, hitch old Dobbin to the rake 
If you full wages hope to * * * *, 


And go to raking right away ; 
The grass is cured enough for * * *, 


Rake fast the swaths, the winrows pile; 
*T will rain ere night; scant rest mean * * ***, 


Though many “a” plan of wor rk there be 
The best is y Pll sr ili 


And 80 the way that haying’s done 
Is under an unclouded * * * 


Work, work away, for by those signs 
Ere long the sun no longer * * ** **, 


BELLMORE. 
3. 
NAME PUZZLE. 

Leave out all proper names, and read their significa. 
tions in place of them to make sense. 

My friend’s little Cora called to see me yesterday. 
She is Thaddeus, a Bertha little girl, aud withal Sy1- 
vanus. Her head is Esau of a Rufus hue. Her com- 
plexion is Blanche; her cheeks a delicate Diantha; her 
eyes, Bridget and Paul; her teeth very Laban, and her 
form Emeline. In fact she would be considered quite 
Hubert. 

But that which draws me to her, is her Erasmus 
character. Her face is brimful of Edith, for she has 
never known the Martha of sorrow. She has the voice 
of Milicent. She is Gerard, Clement, Urban, Agatha, 
and Alice, gentle as Jonah, yet firm as Peter. 

Hers is.a Felicia Eva. She is Hilary and Cordelia, 
caring little for Jesse, if she can only Ezra others and 
make them Felix. Her heart is Zaccheus and €ath- 
arine. She grows in Sophia also, from day to day, and 
is Francis to speak of all that interests her. 

As we walked in the garden I found she could give a 
name to every Chloe. She knew the tiniest Florence 
flower, as well as the gnarled old Oliver. 

She can talk familiarly also of many a Lucinda 
Esther. Iasked my George to leave his weeding and 
make a Stephen for her. 

“Shall I begin with Phyllis?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and put Rhoda, Susan, and Viola 
in front, to fill the place of Emmas.” “May the Phyllis 
be cut from Laura?” she asked; Isaac, ‘then I shall be 
Lawrence, you see.” “Your request is Justin,” I re- 

lied. “It shall be granted. So set your heart at 

Noah.”” As we walked on, the Melissas began to make 
their way homeward, laden with sweets. “Do you 
keep Deborahs?” she asked. “Yes, indeed,” I re- 
plied, ‘‘and Jemimas, too; the latter for Edna, but the 
former for profit.’ “Is your orchard Anthony this 
year?” was her next question. “1 think it will be 

tphraim,” I replied. But when she asked about my 
Barbara plants, I could only reply, “Alas! Cyrus has 
proved to be Gideon for them.” ‘Smitten by the Val- 
entine beans of that same Samson, now setting in the 
west, they are no longer Vivian. As I gazed at her, 
the Aurelia light slanted through the shady Olivia, 
falling like Lot upon her Amabel Cesar, and so en- 
hanced her child like Ruth, that my emotions were 
P well-nigh too Richard for words. I could only exclaim, 
Hephzibah! 4 LILIAN Payson. 


WORD BUILDING. 

Tolannex 2, and so on; each blank annexes one 
letter or more to the last, and forms a new word. 

“Come, daughter, embroider for me a letter——(1) 
used as an abbreviation in astronomy, medicine, law, 
business, literature, numbers, and many other things.” 

“Yes aati when I have finished this ——(8) for 
the hall.” 

“That is not a good ——(4) for the other one, child.” 

“1 know ——(5) dear, that it is not.’”’ 

“IT am going to take you to hear ——(6, 7) sing Wag- 
ner’s composition, my dear.” 

“Thank you a thousand times! 
—(8) kindness?”’ 

5. 


ANAGRAMS. 
Works of an American Author. 
Feuds in Trade. 
Whom Nesmend Sang to. 
Easter at Jagh. 
Vashti Troy’s Foe. 
The Larett Spinner. 
Trusting Dretty Wood. 





Now isn’t that real 
AunNT Lizzir. 


IRIs. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 FAIR OAKS SEVEN PINES 
ALTO ANNA EXILE ISORA 
ITEM KNOW VICES NOVEL 
ROME SAWS ELECT ERECT 

NESTS SALTS 

2. Wraith, THames, Alglus, brisTles, CarliSle, 


GloUcester, ‘Column, throsTle, GIaour, W eDnesday, 
tanglKE—WHITSUNTIDE. 


3. Bismarck. 
4. 


JEJUNE 
UNUSED 
LELAND 
Isis 
UNUSUAL 
SESAME 
CuCuMBER 
EmEvU 
SYSTEM 
ARABLE 
REREWARD 


5. Pearlash. 
6: Capuchin. 


7. 1, C-Lima-x. 


hg 8-park-s. 8, P-latitude-s, 4, 
C-rum-b. 6, C-lot- 
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TRICHINA, 


This word—the plural of trichina—has its accent on 
the second syllable. It is from a Greek word meaning 
hair, and is the name of the hair-like worms sometimes 
found in the human muscles. The word “spiralis” is 
generally attached to it, and refers to the manner in 
which the parasite lies curled up in his tiny capsule. 

When fully grown, it would take 
males, placed end to end, to make an inch. 
ease to which they give 
for muscular 


eighteen of the 
The dis- 
rise—at first often mistaken 
rheumatism—is called trichinosis, some- 
times trichiniasis. 

It was not until 1835 that the parasite was found in 
man. During the next twenty-five years it was proved 
that there was aconnection between the disease in man 
and that of the hog; and in 1867 the parasite was found 
in the muscles of the latter. Whence the hog has de- 
rived it is an unsettled question. 

As long as the hog lives the parasite remains dor- 
mant in the animal, like the chrysalis of the butterfly. 
But when the hog’s flesh is eaten, the tiny capsules 
then are dissolved by the digestive juices, and trichine 
are set free. 

A single introduce 


meal may many thousands of 


them—over a million, says one writer—into the 


stom- 
ach. Thus introduced they live from five to six weeks 
in the intestines, 


brood of at least one 


each one producing meanwhile a 
thousand five hundred. ‘The lat- 
ter soon migrate toward the muscles, following the 
course of the blood-vessels and nerves, and reaching 
their goal about the tenth day. 

Here, in five or six months, they pass into a sort of 
chrysalis condition, to be freed from it only by the gas- 
tric juices of some other being. 
may follow, wave after wave. More or less, however, 
are swept out of the intestines, possibly to find their 
way back to their ancestral home in the swine. 

The trichine have been found in every land. 
have also been detected in the cat, dog 


Similiar migrations 





They 
» rabbit, rat, 
mouse, marmot, the wild hog of Europe, and even in 
the hippopotamus. 

> -_ 


SHOOTING STARS, 

An observer carefully watching the heavens on a 
cloudless night will often see an object that looks like 
a star, shooting through a short space in the sky, and | 
then suddenly disappearing. 





Several of these seeming stars may be seen in the 
course of an hour. Sometimes they are very faint, and 
for a second; sometimes they 
more slowly and are seen for several seconds. 
times they leave behind a long train of silver light; 
and sometimes they are so large and brilliant as to 
illumine the heavens like the bursting of a sky-rocket. | 

These little bodies are called shooting stars or me- | 


are visible move 


only 


Some- 


teoroids, and the more brilliant ones are known as me 
teors. Celestial space is full of them. 
is countless, and they move 


Their number 
round the sun in every 
possible kind of orbit, although as yet nothing is cer- 
tainly known concerning their origin and constitution. 


The earth is constantly encountering the tiny atoms, 
while making her annual revolution round the sun. 
Moving in her orbit with a velocity of eighteen miles a 
second, she meets swarms of meteoroids, usually pass- 
ing in an opposite direction, with a velocity often as 
great as twenty-six miles a second. 

As the meteoroids plunge headlong against our at- 
mosphere, a tremendous concussion takes place, and so 
much heat is evolved that the intruders are actually | 
burned up, and the shooting stars are simply the light | 
of the conflagration. 

So numerous are the meteoroids that it is supposed | 
that seven millions fall to the earth every twenty-four | 
hours. | 

The shooting stars we see on clear nights move in 
every direction, and seem to be scattered without plan | 
or purpose. The case is different with those that cause 
the meteoric showers. 

These move in immense meteor-zones or hoops, the | 
point nearest the sun resting on the earth’s orbit, and 
the point farthest from the sun extending to or beyond 
the most distant planets. 

The earth will pass through one of these zones on 
the 13th of November and, during the passage, a mod- | 
erate display of shooting stars may be looked for. 

Once in about thirty-three years, she encounters a 
wonderfully brilliant and concentrated portion of the 
gone. The meteors then shoot forth in all directions, | 
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and in such numbers that the heavens seem to be on fire. 

A grand display of November meteors is not expected 

until 1899. The meteors are also known as Leonids. 
—_ ae 
DRIVEN OUT. 

A writer in Leisure Hours describes ‘Dutch House,” 
and gives a reminiscence of the first time she was ever 
in a Duteb cellar. 
game of “Hide-and-seek” or “‘Hi-Spy,” 
with the girls of a family where she was visiting, in 
Holland; and one of her experiments of concealment, 
she says, introduced her and her playmate to a class of 
Dutchmen more familiar than nice. 


Suddenly Johanna Van der Brock shrieked out, 
*“There’s a rat!’ and away she ran, leaving me face to 
face with a great, gaunt, gray rat as large as a three- 
months-old kitten. 

I knew nothing whatever about rats, their habits, or 
anything, and being ignorant, with that folly which 
makes fools brave, I looked after Johanna as ~ scam- 
vered off with her frock well kilted up, and thought 
ioe a great goose to be afraid of a half-starved-looking 
thing like that. 

So I stood still, and gaped at the creature, wonder- 
ing if I could catch it. I bad read of men in prison 
making pets of rats, and some similar idea crept into 
my brain then. 

I put my foot out at it. It never stirred. I flicked 
my handkerchief at it; but it only showed its teeth, 
and looked unpleasant. 

‘Then, after a moment’s hesitation, it went off very 
slowly, stopping at every step or two to look at me. I 
was amused; I thought the creature wonderfully tame 
—tame, save ‘the mark! a rat seven or eight inches long 
without a tail! 

Still no one came to look for me. Johanna had evi- 
dently not betrayed my hiding-place. I began to 
shiver; that cellar was cold. 

However, I kept my ground faithfully for some min- 
utes, wishing the rat would return. Presently the rat 
did return; and, unlike the knight in the song, it came 
not on alone; it brought about a dozen relations, larger, 
grayer, more gaunt than itself, and they ali looked at 
me. 

I suddenly became aware that the situation was a 
dangerous one, and fled ignominiously, rushing up the 
stone steps into the vestibule. I have had a wholesome 
dread of rats since that day. 


—_—— > ——— 
HANDING IN HIS RESIGNATION. 

During the war, officers commanding negro troops 
who had been recruited at the South found them 
prompt, reliable and alert. On one point, however, 
they were inclined to be disobedient. Their home ties 
were strong, and they would go off at night to see 
their wives and children. None of the “deserters” 
knew what desertion meant, and all of them intended 
to return to their regiment after a brief visit to their fam- 
ilies. An amusing story is told of one negro soldier 
wishing to leave the army and never return, 
handed in his resignation ina way not recognized by 
the regulations. 


who, 


One morning, as the captain commanding the troops 
was sitting in front of his tent, one of his men ap- 
proached carrying his musket and accoutrements. 
Without a word, the man laid his outfit upon the 
ground in front of the officer, and then turned to walk 
away. 

“Come back here!’ said the captain. ‘What do you 
mean by this?”’ 

“T’se tired of staying here, and I’se going home,” re- 
plied the negro, as he again attempted to move off. 

“Come back here und pick these things up,”’ and the 
tone in which the officer spoke caused the man to obey 
instantly. 

“I’m tired of the war,” he said, in a tone which 
showed him unconscious of wrong-doing. ‘I wants 
to see my family, and so I’m going home. If you wish- 
es it, captin’, I’ll come back in a little while; but I’se 
going, anyhow.” 

The officer, knowing the strong home-feeling of his 
men, ex — to the soldier the duty of an enlisted 
man. He saw that he had done wrong and returned 
to duty. 

—_———¢——__. 


THE NIPPED ORATOR. 

‘The orator who would make the ornaments of pulpit 
or platform contribute to his eloquence should do as 
Edward Everett used to do—arrange everything before- 
hand. If he does not, he may fall, as did the hero of 
this story, before an unexpected fact: 


A clergyman, who was supplying for the day a 
pulpit which was decked with the “artificials,” hap- 
pened to bring into his sei1mon an illustration on the 
growth of the flower from the seed. 

‘To clinch the illustration with the very best effect he 
reached to a basket of flowers which stood near the 
pulpit, and was about to pluck from it a pretty flower. 

“See,” said he, ‘‘the rich color of this dainty flower. 
Note its delicate fragrance. It grew from a little seed, 
no larger than the head of a pin.” 

Just then, with thumb and finger, he laid hold of the 
stem of the delicate, dainty and presumedly fragrant 
thing, with a view to removing it from the basket and 
holding it to view. 

Great was his sudden disgust to find the stem made 
of wire enwrapped with green muslin. The next mo- 
ment the horrid revelation dawned on his mind that 
the whole basketful was a lot of counterfeits. The 
congregation smiled and the minister pushed on with 
his sermon as best he could. 


— _———— 
CICERO NOT ENGAGED, 

Cicero Davis, an applicant for a porter’s position, 

was not engaged. The reason why his services were 


declined are brought out in the Georgia Major’s re- 
port of his endorsement as to honesty : 


Old Si was asked by one of our merchants, “Si, do 
you know a darkey by the name of Davis?” 

“Sissero Davis, w id de red eye dat got burned in de 
powde r sploshin?” 

‘Yes, he’s the man.” 

“Well, | kno’s him.” 

“Is he reliable?” 

“Gin’ull, but it "pends moughty on de bizness dat 
he’s gaged in at de time.” 

“What business would he suit best in as a porter?” 

“Well, ter tell yer de flat- footed, unsophisticated 
| trufe, dar’s one place whar dat nigger cou’d wuck an’ 
be ez hones’ ez de day; an’ dat’ 8 ez porter iner real- 
‘state store. In dat cegse de o’ner ’ud be liable ter fine 
de propurty allus jess whar he lef’ hit! 

The gentleman named Davis was not engaged. 


+> 
TOO GREEDY. 


The following incident illustrates the folly of those 
who contract to do a job beyond their ability : 


A large fish-hawk swooped down into the waters at 
Bayview, N. J., last Saturday, embedding its talons in 
a huge plaice. The bird rose with the fish, but its 
| weight proved too great and dragged him down. Sev- 
eral times the hawk struggled to rise but failed, and 
becoming exhausted fell into the water still clinging to 
its captive. Being unable to detach its talons it was 

rowned, and both fish and bird were washed ashore. 





— ——EEE 


WHEN life is more terrible than death, it is then the 
truest valor to dare to live.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


It was while she was engaged in a | 
one rainy day, | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 

Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth, 
—— 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla requires a smaller dose, and is 
more effective, than any other blood medicine. {dde. 











Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats. 





We have on hand and are manefacturing a full line of 
Cedar and Pine Boats. Sole manufacturers of the 
Staats Patent Hand Propeller with Patent Steer- 
ing Gear. Parties desiring to buy in large quantities for 
ple asure resorts will do well to “correspond with us, or 
come and see our boats, and get prices. Row or sail 
boats built to order. A good pine hunting boat, 13 feet 
long, 346inch beam, clinker bulit open boat, oak or elm 
ribs and oak finish, oe fare, only $20. Send for Cata- 
logue and Prices. POWELL & DOUGLAS, Manu- 
facturers of Pumps, w Wasnits, etc., W aukegan, Ill. 


Telegraph Instruments. 








Complete Outfit, ?Remit $3.50 


With Instruction Book.  § Forwarded by Express, 


Instruments only, by mail, $3.00, (Postage 40c.) 
Instruments only, by express, $2.80, 
For book only remit 3c, stamp. 


THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
17 Dey St., New York City. 
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THE 


Banner of Victory 


The name is not too presuming, although it belongs toa 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


Sunday Scholars like oe is bri ht, 
umphant, and they find it here, with 
sweet music, and exceedingly good ‘words. 
also for the prayer or conference meeting. 


(35 cts.) By Abbey and Munger. 


inspiring, tri- 
he sweetest of 
A good book 





As the Convention season is at hand, Ditson & Co. call 
renewed attention to their three books, of quite uncom- 
mon beauty, and well — to lead the bright proces- 
sion of Sunday School Singers, They are: 

LIGHT AND LIFE, (35 cts.) McIntosh. 
BEACON LIGHT. (30 cts.) Tenney & Hoffman. 
BANNER OF VICTORY. (35 cts.) 

“LIGHT AND LIFE” has an extra edition in Charac- 

ter Notes, for those who use that notation. 





VOCAL ECHOES. ($1.00.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE COLLECTION. ($1.00.) By 
C. H. Morse. Contain the best of graduation and other 


songs for FEMALE vest ES, and are excellent College 
or Seminary collection 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
A QuiET TTOUN oe 
< 




















A Plegsent 


THE 


“ HARVARD SPECIAL,” 


THE MACHINE FOR 
IS NOW READY. 
Send three-cent stamp for Catalogue. 


THE CUNNINGHAM COMPANY, 


The Pioneer Bicycle House of America, 
(Established 1877.] 
Importing Manufacturers of Bicycles and Tricycles, 
Opp FELLOWS HALL, Boston, MAss, 


Coontry 








DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 





Mention the YoutiH'’s COMPANION, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


$5,000 Accident Insurance, $25 Weekly In- 
demnity. Membership Fee $4. Annual cost 
about $11. %10,000 Insurance, with 850 
Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding Rates, 
Write or call for Circular and Application 
Blank, Mention the Companion. 


EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 





More than 1.500 Claims have been promptly 
paid, and not a single claim remains 
unpaid, 


RECENT LOSSES PAID: 
EVANS G. WILEY, of Urbana, O...........85,000 00 
REAMER F. COPELAND, of Waukesha...5,000 00 
HARRIS I. FELLOWS, of Albany, N. Y....85,000 00 
JOSEPH M. GOODHUE, of St Louis, Mo...85,000 00 
JAMES H SLEDGE, of La Grange, Ga.....85,000 00 
CHARLES 8. BOYD, of Philadelphia, Pa...85,000 00 
BRACKETT H. BADGER, of Fon du Lac..85,000 00 


CHARLES J. KING, of Littleton, N. H..... $5,000 00 
DAVID C. BALLANTINE, of Lincoln, Neb.85,000 00 
P. J. O'BRIEN, of New York, N. Y.........-- %5,000 00 


RALZA 8, LEE, of Minneapolis, Minn......-%5,000 00 
JUDSON J. HOUGH, of Maroa, IIl..........5,000 00 


CHAS. B. PEET, President. 
(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


320 AND 322 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


METALLIC TOILET CASES. 


_ DRAWN FROM SOLID METAL, 
umn sg) © LOCKING-RING ON EACH CASE. 


For the purpose of porte — of bottles 
— liquids when travellin; 
vases are made ina vey of sizes for 

a. of one-ounce toten-ounce measure. Eac’ 
Case is made adjustable to bottles of different 
on and are a perfect —- against 

breakage. They are double plated in nickel and 
gold, and handiomely finished for bureau toilet- 
sets, while for travellers they are indispensable 
in carrying my ay Oils, Powders, Shoe Var- 
nish, etc., as they protect perfectly the giass 
from being broken. They are very light, and 
can be ed in any position, 

Metal drawn of even thickness throughout. 
Machinery required to do this has a weight of 
30,000 Ibs. hese cases can be had of = 
Druggist, or will be sent by mail, post-free, to 
any address upon receipt of the price. 








i 


| i 





No. 4.—Dia. 15 in. Weight 134 oz, 
Furnished with 1 oz. bottle, Lubin size. 
Full length 334 in.........20--seeesee - $0.50 
No. 2.—Dia. 1% in. Weight 2 oz. 
Furnished with 2.02. bottle, glass stopple. 
Feld Mength € Misccccccscvcscoscccesoces 62 
No. S.—Dia. 2in. Werght 244 oz. 
Furnished with 4 oz. bottie, oa 
B Full length 534 im ......cccccsecccccees 
L No. 4.—Din. 2% in. Weight 4 ot. 

; , ae aang Bon. bottle, glass stopple. 
§ Fulllength 7 
No. con 15 in. Weight fur- 

nished, oo Ee O:rntment Pot Case, fur- 

nished with 1 oz. pot of blue glass. Full 

Bength 2 in... 20. cccccccccsccscsccccces 

; No. J.—Dia. in. “Weight 2 oz. 
Pomade Jar comm furnished with 2 oz. 

dark green glass jar. Full length 2}¢ in... .62 


MANUFACTURED BY 
MERWIN, HULBERT & h~_ 


3 Chambers St., New 
SEND } FOR CIRCULARS, 





Yo U.S.A. 
Mention the ph 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 
Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt a 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
A( MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 

ment. 

20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desir 

20 Million acres of Government lands open to set- 
tlers FREE, 

For maps and pamphlets address and mention the 


COMPANION. 
AS. B. LAMBORN, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 








THE NOYES PORT 00K 
Rolds not only 30 to 50 By oo the BOOK s Die- 
mn; , the latter either open or closed. It is made of dark 
cherry or black walnut, elegantly Semnet, and being on casters 
‘ol Lawyers, ministers, 
rs or scholars have found Sy fills ‘‘ the long-felt want,” 
rs, with fewer books, find it an ample k Case. It 
has attachments for holding large atlases and magazines, also a 
ime which removes that embargo on reading, 


ig 
or replaced. The book tilts to any augle and is pivoted on the 
Exte rm to turn to any position. Regular price of 
Portable Book Case, Brass Reading ee and Atlas Attach- 


ments complete, $13 00, but, to enliven Nl season and ee 
duce these mest _ seful articles, I will, for the NEXT 1 
DAYS ONLY, send the above outfit to cay 5 RR. Seesbe 
east of the Rocky Mountains, freight paid, on receipt 
$10.00. Any one ‘Guiziog to take asi of this liberal offer 





tdosoatence. Address L, W. NOYES, the Makerof 
mas soa Chicago. 
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| “Take ‘em with ye! take ‘em with ye!’ said 
| he, lurching over into my arms. ‘Fact is, I’m too 
, how-come-ye-so for anything.” 

| As the watch was dangling again, I thought it 
best to transfer it to my own pocket. And seeing 
a suspicious-looking tellow watching us from the 


ed to take the pocketbook also. 

“I then told Charley to sit up as steadily as he 
could, so as not to attract the attention of any 
passing policeman, and wait patiently where he 
was five minutes, when I would return for him 
with a hack. But before starting I looked all 
around again, to make sure there was no police- 
man in sight. 

“There was one in sight, though, coming direct- 
ly along the mall. I told Charley to keep still, 
and stood before him to prevent his condition 
from being observed. 

“All would have passed off as I desired, but 
just then the suspicious-looking fellow at the pas- 
sage-way stepped out, advanced to meet the offi- 
| cer, and said something to him in a low voice. 
| The officer thereupon walked straight up to me 
| and said, in an arbitrary tone,— 

“What's the matter with this man? 
“My only thought was to screen Charley and 











For the Companion. 
SPRING LIFE. 
A little bird swayed in the apple blooms fair, 
Singing his heart out in melody rar 


e. 
Filled with the gladness and warmth of spring, 
What could the little bird do but sing? 


A little flower, lovingly touched by the breeze, 
Gave to it fragrance and sweets to the bees. 
Being allowed in the sunshine to live. 

What could the little flower do but give? 


A little child played with the buttercups sweet, 
And laughed as the grasses trailed over her feet. 
With a heart as light as the blossoms of May, 
What could the little child do but play? 
GRACE F, COOLIDGE. | 
_————_or——__—" 





For the Companion. 


THE WRONG CHARLEY. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

“That reminds me,” said the Quarter-master, 
“of the way I was taken up 
once for pocket-picking.” 

I don’t remember what it 
was that reminded him,—we 
were telling stories in camp,— 
but as he was one of the finest 
tellows in our set, the idea of 
his ever having been arrested 
for picking a pocket struck 
us all as very funny. 

“It’s a fact,” he declared, 
when some of us expressed 
our ineredulity. ‘Larceny 
from the person, they called 
it, but it’s the same thing.” 

“What acharge against 
man like you, colonel!” 

“Well, it does seem a little 
absurd now. But it wasn’t so 
very absurdthen. The truth 
is,” the colonel added, with 2 
smile, “the charge was not 
only made, but it was proved.” 

“That you picked a pock- 
et?” 

“That’s the simple fact, 
gentlemen.” 

“But you didn’t!” 

“Well, but I did!” 

And as this assertion piqued 
still more our curiosity, he 
proceeded to gratify it by 
telling the following story : 

“It was the spring when | 
was eighteen years old. 1 
was out of school, out of 
work, out of money; and I 
went to Boston to see if 1 
could find something to do. 

“T found a boarding-place 
in Charlestown, and tramped 
the streets of both cities look- 
ing for a place. I had been 
at that discouraging business 
about a week, meeting with no success; my ‘keep him out of the lock-up, and | replied, rather 
hoard-bill was due, and I was thinking I should | carelessly ,— 
have to pawn my watch to pay it, when one even- | 
ning, on Boston Common, just at dusk, I met | of him,’ 
with my little adventure. | 

“As I was passing one of the benches on | said the officer, in the rudest manner; and with- 
Charles-Street mall, I saw a man leaning over it | out waiting for a word of explanation, he @rust 
who was evidently tipsy. What attracted my at- | his hand into my pocket and dragged out Char- 
tention was a watch that had fallen out of his 
pocket, and was dangling by the chain. I saw 
that he was a country fellow, and there was some- | have spoken to a misbehaving cur, at the same 
thing about him which looked very familiar. time giving a jerk at my own watch, which was 

“‘Hello, Charley!’ said I, walking up to him, in its place. 
in great surprise at finding him there in that con- “ ‘No,’ said I, frightened and angry. 
dition. ‘Is this you?’ this man’s. 

“Charley Dibbin was a young farmer of Fram- 
ingham, who sometimes drove a market-wagon to | And in the same rude, exasperating way, he thrust 
town, and had been known to ride home once or 
twice in a jolly frame of mind, hardly consistent | Charley’s well-filled wallet. 
with perfect sobriety. But I had never heard of | ‘Is that his or yours ?’ 
his forgetting himself so far as he seemed to have ‘“«*That’s his,’ I tried to explain. ‘I was afraid 
done that afternoon; and though I wasn’t much | he would lose both his watch and his money 
acquainted with him, I thought it my duty to take | while I went for a hack; he’s an old friend of 
him in charge. | mine, you see.’ 

“Hello yourself!’ he said, trying to look up,| ‘The officer shook Charley roughly by the 
but lurching heavily and raising his tipsy eyes not | shoulder. 
much higher than my knees. ‘Look up here! What’s your name ? 

“He seemed to recognize me, and stuck out his; ‘‘A gentleman, which you are not!’ said Char- 
hand. ‘I’m all right!’ said he. ‘All ri-ight!’ with | ley, tipsily. 
another lurch. ‘And don’t you go home andtell| ‘Do you know this man? 
folks you ever saw me when I wasn’t all right.’ 

“But, Charley,’ said, I, ‘you're losing your | muddled wits. 
watch! Don’t you sce ?’ 


ley’s watch. 


| 
| “Is this yours > he demanded, as he would 





‘That’s 
1 was taking care of it for him.’ 


Is he your friend ? 


““«*’Fore heaven,’ said Charley, ‘I never saw 
***So Lam,’ said he. ‘Bother the watch"’ trying | either of you gentlemen before!’ 
to get it back into his pocket. | other lurch, he went off the bench altogether. 

“T asked him where he was stopping, and he| ‘Just as I expected!’ said the officer. And 
told me on Elm Street. grasping me with one hand, holding his billy with 
“ «Take me there,’ said he, ‘and I'll give ye five | the other, he said sharply, “You come with me!’ 
dollars.” | « ‘But, sir!’ I exclaimed, more and more fright- 

“Pll take you there for nothing,’ I said, ‘if you | ened and confused, ‘it’s just as I tell you!’ 
have money to pay forgn hack.’ “Of course! it always is!’ said the officer, with 
‘““*Money!’ said he. ‘I’ve piles of money "" brutal sarcasm, dragging me away. ‘I believe I 
“He tried to get at his wallet, but merely left it | know you; you’ve been up for tricks of this kind 
Sticking out of his pocket. before.’ 
“Don’t say that so lond,’ said I, in alarm.| ‘“ ‘I assure you!’ I said, ‘I—won’t you Ict me 
‘You'll lose your money and your watch, too, | explain ?” 
I'm afraid, while I’m going for a hack.” 





“You'll have a chance to explain to-morrow 
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passage-way leading out on the street, I conclud- | 


morning in the Police Court,’ he replied; and in 
spite of anything I could say, he hurried me off | 
to the nearest station. The man who had had me | 
| arrested followed uszand another officer we met 
on the way was sent back to take Charley into | 
| custody. | 
“T was in an indescribable state of wrath and 
| trepidation and dismay when I was shoved rough- 
ly into the police station, and confronted there by | 
my captor as if I had been one of the most de- | 
graded criminals. 
“When I tried again to make my innocence | 
clear, I was quietly informed that drunken men | 
were the common prey of pickpockets like me, 
who invariably claimed to be their friends and | 
protectors when caught taking charge of watches 
and wallets, as I had been seen to do! 
“I hoped that Charley would be scber enough | 
to exonerate me when he was brought in. But he 
seemed tipsier than ever; and angry at his ar- 
rest, he refused to answer any questions, merely 
claiming that he was a gentleman, while the po- 
lice were all scoundrels. | 


} 


“He was tumbled into one cell, I was locked up | 
in another, and there we remained until the Black 
| Marta took us up in its evening round and con- | 
veyed us tothe City Tombs. | 





THE WRONG CHARLEY. 


| “Can you imagine a boy of eighteen, of good 
| habits and a respectable family, in such a terrible | 


to you the agonies of mind I endured that awful | 


| side at the bar. 
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“The judge listened with a kindly interest which 
gave me encouragement and hope. When T had 
finished he said,— 

“Tt was your friend, Charles Dibbin—a person 
well-known to you—whose watch and wallet you 


| took for safe keeping ? 


“Yes, sir,’ I replied. ‘That is, he is not an in- 
timate friend of mine; but he belongs to the same 
town, and I know him pretty well.’ 

“The judge asked, “Is he among the prisoners 
in the dock ?° 

“TI turned and looked down into the pit, and 
once more cast my eye around upon the strange 
faces there. 

‘**No, sir,’ I replied; ‘he is not.’ 


“Then a terrible thing happened. I can’t tell 


| you just how it was, for it took my senses away 


at the time, and I was near swooning with the 
shock. 

“A young fellow I had already noticed, because 
he was one of the few respectable-looking nen in 
the dock, mounted the steps, and stood by my 
He was charged with drunken- 
ness; but I thought little of that. He pleaded 
guilty. Then he was asked if he had had his 
pockets picked, and he said he had. 

“T didn’t think very much of that, either. But 
when he was asked to identify 
Charley Dibbins’ watch and 
pocket-book, and he quietly 
swore that both belonged to 
him, things began to whirl 
with me, 

“Then he was told to look 
carefully at the prisoner. I 
was the prisoner meant, and 
he looked at me accordingly. 

“The judge asked, ‘Did you 
ever see that voung man be- 
fore?’ 

“*T can’t say that 1 ever 
did.’ 

“Do you know John Pat- 
terson or Charles Dibbin?’ 
said the judge. 

“*T never heard of either 
of them before,’ was the reply 

“T was utterly bewildered 
by all this, and hardly knew 
what to make of it except 
that it meant danger to me. 
Iwas in turn called upon to 
look carefully atthe prisoner. 

“The prisoner this time 
meant the other fellow and I 
looked at him contusedly. 

“‘Is that your friend 
Charles Dibbin?’ the judge 
inquired. 

“‘He is not Charles Dib- 
bin,’ I replied, with fear and 
trembling. 

“Did you ever see him be- 
tore?’ 

“After some 
auswered,— 

‘“**T see now that he may be 
the man that I took for Char- 
ley Dibbin last night.’ 

“How is this? 
Judge. 

“My wits began to rally, consciousness of inno- 
cence supported me, and I replied, with less em- 


hesitation, I 


said the 


“ ‘Nothing much; a little sick. I am taking care | situation ? There's no use in my trying to describe | barrassment,— 


“ ‘His head is not at all like Dibbin’s. But the 


“¢Yon're taking care of him with a vengeance!’ | night! I had a mother, a married sister and nu- | lower part of his face, his form, the kind of coat 


merous friends in Framingham; but I knew no- | he wears—in all that, he does resemble Dibbin a 
body in Charlestown or Boston who could vouch | great deal. With his hat on, in the twilight last 
for my character. | evening, he looked so much like him that, after 

“The next morning I was put into the dock | he had seemed to recognize me, I hadn’t a doubt 
along with a crowd of other prisoners. You know | of his being Charley. What there was strange 


“¢You’re taking care of his pocketbook, too!’ | 


his hand into my other pocket and pulled out | 


| cried the officer, with another shake to stir up his | 


And giving an- | 


what the dock of a municipal court is like ? 

“Imagine a sort of pit in one corner of the | 
room containing benches that will seat some fifty | 
or sixty persons, with a partition that completely 
screens you from the view of spectators until you | 
| are called upon to mountthe steps to the bar front- | 
| ing the end of the judge’s bench. 

“T shall never forget the appearance of the dock | 
that morning. To a well-brought-up, fastidious | 
young fellow like me, the company of depraved | 
men and women and boys in which I found my- 
self,—their rags, their haggard faces, their black | 
jeyes got in drunken quarrels,—well, I won't at- 
| tempt to picture the revolting scene, and the effect 

it produced on me. To this day I cannot think of 
| it without a shudder. 
“T looked in vain among the figures on the 
crowded benches for that of Charley Dibbin, who 
| I firmly believed would acquit me of all evil in- 
tentions in his case, if I could be brought face to 
face with him when sober. There was no Char- 
ley Dibbin there. 2 

“For an hour I endured tortures of anxiety, 
watching the otber cases before the court, and 
waiting for my own to be called up. An awful 
thrill shot through me when my turn came at 
last. 

‘John Patterson!’ said the clerk. 

“T mounted the steps and stood at the bar, in 
full view of the court and spectators. The officer | 
| who had arrested me, and the stranger to whom I | 
was indebted for that mischance, gave their evi- 
dence against me, and the fatal watch and pocket- 
book were produced. 

“The judge then asked me if T had anything to 
| say; upon which, forgetting my dread of court 
_ and spectators, [ poured out my story. 





about him I attributed to his being drunk.’ 

“T thought I went through with this explanation 
very well, and anxiously hoped that it would 
suffice to get me off. 

“Not at all! The court had heard too many 
plausible and glib excuses from criminals to be 
very much impressed by the story of an honest 
man. 

“The circumstances against me were indeed 
overwhelming. I was proved to have taken the 
watch and wallet of a man who was an utter 
stranger to me; and I could not wonder that my 
Charles Dibbin theory was regarded as a mere 
sham. Even my frank avowal that I had no 
friends in town, no employment, and no money, 
made my guilt seem all the more certain. 

“However, the judge told me that I should have 
a chance to prove my good character and estab- 
lish my innocence; and with that not very com- 
forting assurance I was sent back to prison. 

“T was thinking over my situation, in extremely 
low spirits; wondering how long before I could 
get bail, and whether I should ever be able to 
prove my innocence of the crime I was charged 
with, when, to my great surprise, I was told that 
a visitor wished to speak with me. 

“It was the man whose pocket I had picked. 


| His name was Charles Merritt, and he was a farm- 


er in West Newton. Yet when he looked through 
my grated door with his hat on, I was startled, 
he really, at the first glance, resembled so much 
that other Charley who was the unconscious cause 
of my misfortune. 

“He had been discharged on the payment of a 
small fine, but he could not leave the city, he said, 
without seeing me again. 

“<The more I think of it. said he, ‘the more I 
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am inclined to believe that you got into your scrape 
by trying to help me out of mine. 
don't know but what you are lying about it,’ 


Of course, I literature, poetry or art. 





He did not know there was any such dite as 
He had felt no ambi- 


he | tion for a higher sphere, as it is termed, and no 


added, with manly frankness; ‘but you don’t look | unsatisfied longings for an easier mode of life. He 
like a pickpocket, and if you are telling the truth, | was simply an ignorant, healthy, German peasant 


I’m not the fellow to let you suffer for doing me a 
kind action.’ 


«IT don’t know what you can do,’ I replied, 


‘since you are not the right Charley, and can’t | 


swear that my intentions towards you were 
triendly.’ 
‘*Well, you'll see,’ he said, cheerily. And, 


having taken the address of my friends, he left 


me. 

“This visit cheered me up a little. But as the 
hours dragged by and I did not hear from him or 
any of friends, | began to grow once more 
despondent. 


my 


“Tt was well along in the afternoon, and the | 


court had already adjourned, when an officer came 
to tell me that I was wanted, and to my great joy, 


I was taken in to a private hearing before the! 


judge. 

“My joy was increased when I saw my brother- 
in-law in the room, and two other men 1 knew— 
in short; Charles Merritt and 
Charles Dibbin, standing side by side. 

“They did not look very much alike when seen 
thus together; but when the judge told them to 
put their hats on, and they did so—brown crush- 
hats, with a wonderfully similar slouch—the re 
semblance they suddenly bore to each other was 
surprising. 


the two Charleses, 


“To the judge, who knew neither of them well, 


it was more striking even than it was to me. 
‘Near enough alike for the two Dromios! ibe ex- 
claimed, good-humoredly Then turning to me, 


he said, 


“*T congratulate you, Mr. Patterson, not only 
on being an honest man, but, what is quite as im- 
portant in our imperfect human courts, that you 
are able to prove it. 

“T thanked him joytully, and my 


for coming to my rescue. 


friends, too, 
It seemed that Charles 
Merritt had lost no time in visiting Framingham, 
hunting up my relatives, and then going with my 
brother-in-law to find the other Charley, the right 
Charley, and bring him to Boston.” 
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THE NORTH WIND. 


Oh! wind of the North! oh! bitter wind! 
The sea is white with your foam, 

And the cold, dense clouds lie black behind 
The path where the rollers comb. 


And hizh is your shout, as swift and strong 
By the reeling hulls you rear, 

And the skipper heeds your wrathful song, 
And his ship heads out from shore. 


And blue is the flame, whose baleful glow 
Lizits the waves that beat the sand, 

And the cold salt spray lies white 
On the seaward sloping land. 


as snow 


And red is the phospher bloom, that runs 
iere the surges sweep and cur 

And the sea-deeps shine with fleeting suns 
Where the under-currents swirl. 


And up where the clouds are rushing past, 
In the wild discordant gale, 

There the noise of wings sounds down the blast, 
Where the sleepless sea-birds sail. 


Far off. in the South, they seck the zone 
W hege the orange groves are sweet, 

And like zhosts they flit where tall masts groan 
In the driving wind and sleet. 


They know when the storm, with mighty force, 
Bears the straining hull a-lee, 

And the deep, black waves roll o’er her course 
Where the wreck lies in the sea, 





And long, in the sun, and wind, and storm, 
Where the rocks rise high and steep, 

For the ship love waits, nor thinks her form 
With the lost doth vigil keep. 


Oh! wind of the North! the night is loud 


ith the song that marks your way, 
But the sun will break the heavy cloud 
With the dawning of the day. 


THOs, 5S. COLLIER. 
~er 
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SOME CELEBRATED TUTORS. 
By James Parton. 


Country 
fruit trees. 


boys know something about grafting 


It is a simple, every-day process; but we owe 
to it the improvement of the crab-apple into such 
varieties as the noble Baldwin and the incompar- 
able Newtown pippin 

You have seen, perhaps, the glorious plum or- 


chards round Seneca Lake in the State of New 
York. It was grafting the fine upon the coarse 


which converted the small, hard, sour, wild plum 
into those balls of illuminated gold and purple 
which hang from the trees in those orchards. 
Human beings have been improved by a proc- 
ess somewhat similar to grafting. When we study 
the lives of important individuals, 
perceive the influence of the graft. 
persons appear 
tine, the other 


often 
noted 
two men in one body ; 


we can 

Some 
to be one 
coarse; one base, the other noble; 
one grovelling in the earth, the other with head 
erect and eyes looking upward. 

Sometimes, too, we can discover the moment 
when the grafting was done, and the man that did 
the work. Sometimes it is not a man; 
an event, it may be a book 

Let me give an example or 
tage on the Elbe one evening, 


it may be 


two: In a cot- 
about a hundred 
years ago, a boy sat at a table at the other side of 
which was seated his mother knitting. This boy, 
who was fourteen years of age, had had no educa- 
tion beyond reading and writing, for his father 
was a poor pedler, and the boy, from his child- 
hood, had been obliged to earn what he could by 
gathering acorns, collecting litter, scaring the 
birds from the fields and similar employments. 





| like to mention the 


| 


hoy. 
His father came im with his pack, having just 
' returned from Hamburg, and threw upon the ta- | 
| ble, near the boy, a packet of tobacco, which was 
| adorned with the picture of a horse. ‘The picture 
caught the boy’s eye, and while his parents sat 


at last with an irresistible desire to try his hand 
at copying it. 
lowed : 
**‘When finished, my copy seemed to me a per- 
fect likeness of the original, and I experienced a 
| delight before unknown. I showed my parents 


| 
ing me and expressing admiration. I passed the 
night in happy excitement and almost sleepless ; 
1 thought constantly of the horse I had drawn, 
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and longed impatiently for morning, that 1 might 
have it again before my eyes and delight myself 
with beholding it 

From that day the boy was. a devoted student 
of art. He became artist, scholar, poet; made bis 
way toa university, and became at length secreta- 
ry and companion tothe poet Goethe. His name 


was Eckermann, and to him we owe one of the} 


most interesting of books (now translated into 
every cultivated language), called “‘Eckermann’s 
Conversations with Goethe.’ In this instance, the 
discovery of his talent and the warm applanse 


which his efforts received, was the graft which 
changed the character of all his subsequent 


growth. 

Comimontly, the grafting is done by a teacher in 
the ordimary exercise of his vocation. TI hardly 
Alexander the Great 


case of 


and Aristotle, because Alexander, though he de- 
rived great good trom Ins illustrious tutor, had 


not strength enough of stock to overcome the de- 
moralizing influence of despotic power. In Alex- 
ander, however, we can distinctly see the fine 
graft and the coarse stock striving tor the ascen- 
dancy 

A more remarkable case was that of Peter the 
Great of Russia, who was at once among the wis- 
est and most foolish of men, 
blest of ruless. 


the meanest and no- 
His stock was radically barbari- 
n, although he derived good traits and tendencies 
from his tather. The better influence was grafted 
upon lim clnefly by his tutor, Le Fort, a young 
man of one good French families who 
settled in Geneva three and 
established there in the heart of Europe a peculiar 
and high civilization 
His parents imtended him for a career of busi- 
ness, but a love of adventure and a preference for 
a military life caused him at fourteen to leave his 
native land and seek military service. After 
Strange adventures, too long to relate, he tound 
himself in Russia, where he attracted the notice 
vi the young Czar, to whom he became first agree- 
| able, tien mdispensable. 


of those 
hundred years ago, 


He shall himself relate what fol- | 
| Catherine the Second with the private papers of 
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Brus the tastes and the winning manners of a | 
French noble of the better class. He had lived in 
inany countries and knew several languages. 
described to the young Czar the lands, the courts, 
the armies, the navies, the manufactures he had 

| seen. He told him that there were better ways of 
living and a nobler style of reigning than were 

known in Russia. He awoke in Peter a curiosity 
to see the countries, the cities, the courts of which 





he had heard, and a desire to bring back to his | 
talking he kept looking at it, and he was seized | 


vast barbaric empire the arts which had civilized 
the other countries of Europe. 
Voltaire, who was intrusted by the Empress 


Le Fort, expresses the opinion that without the 
influence of this high-minded and accomplished 


and died, like his ancestors, a mere semi-barbarous 
chieftain. 


| tine French gratt which produced superior fruit, 


CLOCK. 


which Russia continues to enjoy and will enjoy 
till it issues in a happy federated republic. 

To his tutor Peter was never a barbarian except 
once, when his great enemy, Brandy, had deprived 
him of his better self. He was generous to him 
living, and when Le Fort died he gave him a fu- 
neral of royal magnificence, himself following the 
coffin on foot, pike in hand, wearing the uniform 
of a lieutenant, which had been his rank in a reg 
iment which Gen. Le Fort had personally instruct- 
ed in the art of war. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia was of better 
stock than the Russian Peter; but he, too, owed 
much that was best in him to a tutor of the same 
race as Le Fort, and formed by the same influences 
This was the famous Dubhan, whose father fled 
to Berlin when this son was a child, in order to 
enjoy the free exercise of the Protestant religion. 

Young Duhan was a Frenchman of a different 
type from that with which we are familiar With 
the grace, the agrecableness and the accomplish- 
ments of a Frenchman, he had a certain weight of 
character, a seriousness, which gave him an unc- 
qualled influence over the mind of Prince Fred- 
erick. Duhan\possessed the knowledge which the 
Prince most loved, and which his crabbed, arbi- 
trary father despised 
stance ° 

“Don't teach my son any nonsense about the 
Greeks and Romans. Let him learn arithmetic, | 
| mathematics, artillery, economy, a very little an 

cient history, much modern, and all about fortiti- 
cation, the formation of a camp, and every kind 
ot war science. Let him drill his little soldiers 
with the utmost punctuality and precisicn. 

The King, in short, wanted his son and heir to 
be, from the age of seven, a small soldier, with 
the tastes and pursuits appertaining to the soldier’s 
craft. His very prayers were ruled and regulated 
These are the King’s explicit directions - 

| “On Sunday he is to rise at seven, aud as soon 
jas he has got his slippers on, shall kneel down 
| at his bedside and pray to God, so as all in the 
|room may hear it, in these words; .. . After 


A barbarian indeed he remained to the | Prince loved his 
end; but upon his barbaric Tartar stock was a | attest 


The old King said, in sub- | 
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This tutor ituaiinlly the civilization, the knowl- | which, the Lord’s ain then rapidly and vig- 


orously wash himself clean, dress and powder and 
= linuself. Prayer with washing, breakfast 


He | aud the resi tv be done in fifteen minutes.” 





All his days, and every part of every day, was 
| regulated by the King with the same strictness. 
| But the Prince was an intelligent, sympathetic and 
gentle boy, with a taste for literature, a marked 
talent for music, anirrepressible love of the same, 
a turn for writing poetry and an insatiable desire 
to pursue the very studies which his father had 
| prohibited. 
| Tutor Duhan, so far as he could and dared, 
| ministered to all these gentler tastes of the Prince, 
| made him acquainted with the Fre.ch authors, 
| particularly with the poets Boileau, Racine, Cor- 


| neille, Moligre, who remained Frederic’s favorites 


Swiss the Czar would, in all probability, have lived | ever after, and whose works formed part of his 
what I had done, and they could not avoid prais- | ¢ 


| camp equipage in all his wars. How tenderly the 
tutor, his letters and poems still 

Duhan nourished within him all those 
traits which redeem his character, and which 
make him something more to us than a winner of 
battles that should not have been fought. 

When the Prince was fifteen, he seems to have 
longed to make some solid return to his tutor for 
the great good he had derived from him. He 
sent him the following note in French, full of bad 
spelling and worse grammar : 

“My Dear Dunan:—I promise you that when | 
shall have my own money at command, I will give you 
annually two thousand four hundred crowns a year, 
and that I will always love you even a little more — 
I do now, if that is possible. FREDERIC P. 

This promised pension was equal tu seventeen 
hundred and fifty-tour dollars. It must have 
seemed-to the Prince an enormous revenue, for he 
had less pocket-money at that time than’ many of 
our boys whose parents keep small stores. The 
latter amount was something like forty cents a 
month, out of which, however, he was not obliged 
to pay for mending his fiute, his father generously 
paying four cents for that when the Prince was 
eight years of age. 

The Prince was better than his word. He-main- 
tained his tutor in ease and honor as long as he 
lived, giving him an office in which the active man 
could find nothing todo. One of the young king’s 
letters to him begins thus : 

“You ask me what are your duties as Director of the 
Academy of Liegnitz? They are, to draw peacefully 
your salary, to love me, and to enjoy yourself.” 

After the death cof Duhan, the King took the 
best care of his mother, his wife, and his children. 
He gave to his two sons commissions in the army, 
a modest pension to his daughter, and a liberal 
maintenance to the rest of the family. 

What he learned from Duhan was the solace of 
his whole life. He once wrote to his tutor, after 
a long separation,— 

“I think without ceasing of the glorious testi 
mony which Alexander the Great gendered to lis 
tutor when he declared that he was, in a certain 
sense, more indebted to him than to bis own fa- 


ther. I know that I am much inferior to that 
great prince; but I do not think it unworthy of 


me to imitate his good qualities. Permit me then, 
my dear Duhan, to say to you the same thing. 1 
derived only my life from my fatlier; are not the 
gifts of the mind preferable ?” 

He put the same idea into verse at the close ot 
a poem which he addressed to his tutor. French 
scholars may try their hand at translating the 
lines : 

“Je te dois plus, enfin, qu’ lauteur de mes jours: 
Tl me donna la vie en ses jeunes amours 


Mais celui qui minstruit, dont la raison mn "eclaire. 
C’est mon nourricier, et c’est 1&4 mon seul pére.” 


+or 
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THE STRASBURG CLOCK. 

The great wonder of the Strasburg Cathedral to 
the average mind, ignorant of architecture, and 
comparatively insensible to architectural beauty, 
is the famous astronomical clock. 

This is unequalled in its way; performs more, 
and more wonderful tricks than any other of the 
performing clocks. It is marvellous what an in- 
terest there is in this sort of thing to many people. 
Three distinguished mathematicians worked on 
| this clock in the sixteenth century, and it went 
for two centuries and more. 
| Then it tell into disorder, and nothing was 
' heard from it for a hundred years. Forty years 
}ago the town of Strasburg resolved to set it go- 
| ing again, and another distinguished mechanician 
| spent four whole years in perfecting its works. 





It has figures representing childhood, youth, 
manhood and old age. These in their turns strike 
the quarters of hours. Death turns the hour-glass 
and strikes the hour. A figure of the Saviour is 

set high up, and at noon the twelve Apostles come 
| out from a door, bow before Him and pass out of 

sight. He lifts up His hand to bless them, and 
during this time, a cock flaps his wings and crows 
three times in memory of Peter. 

There also added to this an astronomical 
| clock, which keeps and indicates the times of the 
| planets, phases of the moon, eclipses, true time, 
sidereal time, precession of the equinoxes, ascen- 
sion and declension of the sun and moon, and a 
dozen things besides, certainly very wonderful, 
but it would seem hardly worth the time and 
trouble they must have cost. Yet, in all proba- 
bility, the world has derived and will derive far 
more pleasure from them than from the finely 
conceived and laboriously wrought statues of 
Master Erwin’s daughter, or from the spires, 
| pyramids and towers of Master Erwin himself. 
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For weak lungs, spitting of blood, weak stomach, 
night-sweats, and the early stages of 
“Golden Medical Discovery” is specilic. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES, 


How to Grow and Show Them, by 8. REYNOLDS Hou. 
One vol. Paper, 50 ets. Cloth, “cts. Sent by mail on 
> | receipt of price. WM.S.GOTTSBERGER, E Pub., New York. 

Ayer’s Pills are palatable, safe for children, and are | 


more effective than any other known cathartic. [Ade. | 320 In The Devil’s Lake, 


ae i TURTLE Bay het 
Please remember that HUN?t’s KEMEDbyY is the | North And Meuse River Counters. 

(Adv, 
| Dakota. 


Tributary to} 
best Kidney and Liver Medicine. United States 
Land Office at | 


Sectional Map and full } particulars 
FRE Address H, 


Consumption, 
By druzyists. 














EARLESS. 





The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘Vhresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 


—j 
z 


nial Exhibition, was awarded the two last Gold — 


Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’ re 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Go.. N.Y figs 


APPLE JELLY. y: 
Made from Sweet Cider without sugar or any we 
foreign substance. 


Many 
in use. 


VICTORIES 
WV 0 











thousands 


Send for descrip- 
tive Cireulars and 
testimonials. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt 





SANDS - TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE- CREAM FREEZERS. 


Can, outside and inside 
seaters, turning opposite 
to each other, making a 
perfect mixer. No zine 
in contact with cream, 
but tin instead, Simple in 
@ construction and perfect 
s in results. Over 300,000 in use, 






‘ubs water proof, Pac king Tubs 
m and Cans, all sizes, Psa sale and 
a retail. Se md for Catalogue and 


price-list of this celebrated ‘Freezer. 
White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Nasnua, N. H. 


COOLEY CREAM ERS. 


Made in FOUR STYLES, all 
sizes for Dairy or Factory use. 
Their superiority demon- 
strated, 
Their 
parallel. 
Over 20,000 in daily use. 
They are SELF-SKIMMING, 
Five Guld Medals and 
Seven Silver Medals for 
superiority. Raise More C eae, 
Make Better Butter. DAVIS 
SWING CHURNS, EUR | 
BUTTER WORKERS, an | 
NESBIT BUTTER PRINTERS. Full line of Batter | 


Factory Supplies. } 
IMPORTANT ! | 

After a long and expensive litigation, lasting for more 
than 3 years, Judge McCrary, of the U. 8, Cireuit Court, 
Southern District of Lowa, declares the Cooley Creamer 
patent to be va/id, rants an injunction against an in- 
fringer, and issucs an order for an accounting for dam- 
ages. We have re pe atedly cautioned dairymen not to pur- 
chase any apparatus infringing on our Creameries, and 
now that our claims have been sustained by the U. 
Court, we trust that persons who have purchased or 
used infringements will not complain because we insist 
on our damages. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vte' 





success without a 





paper. Pr 


wee x Base Bail Supplies. 





Ass’t Gen’l Pass.Agt, “Se pos Minn 
Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Just published, the largest and most complete Cata- 
| logue goods ever issued. aawn-Tennis, 
.Crie ket, Foot-Ball, Fishing, Boating, 
| Gymnasium and Fi iremen’s Goods, and all the latest nov- 
| ellies, 228 large pages, 5000 illustrations, on tine tinted 
by mail, 25 cents. 

NYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau uu St., Nw) ¥. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 

FOR BOTH SEXES, 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS, _ 













new 





-MELLIN’S a 


For fnfants and Invalids. 


TNHE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 

MOTHERS’ MILK. 
diet for invalids and nursing 
mended by all physicians. Sold by all druggists. 
Keeps in all climates 75c. Send for the pamphler. 
T. MeTcoaLce & Co, 41Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


FOR 


mothers. Com- 


Whitman’ S Patent Americus. 


The best Cider and Wine 
Mill made. Will make 20 
per cent. more cider than 
any other. Geared outside. 
Perfectly Adjustable. 

Prices as low as any first- 
class Mill. Mfrs. of Horse- 
Powers, Corn Shellers, Hay 
Presses, Feed Cutters, Mills, 
etc. Send for circulars. 


Whitman Agricultural Co., 
s __ 8T. LOur7 79 
BASE BALL GOODS. 


Spalding’s League Ball is 
the only official ball, adopted 
by the National League and 
Northwestern League and 
College Association. Price 
$15 per dozen: sample bal 
mailed upon receipt of $1.50 

one genuine without our ¥ 
trade-mark on each ball, and 
on label around the box, 

Send stamp for price-list of 
Base Balls, Bats, and Miscel- 



























G. sp AL DING & BROS., 


C. W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS 


Are durable, substantial, and 
have no complicated machine- 
ry. The mechanism is such 








that they will freeze Cream, 
Fruits, Water Ices, ete. 
shortest possible time. ‘or 


sale by dealers in house -fur- 
nishing goods generally. 
list on application, — 


108 Madison St., Chicago. | 





| Never allow any Burning Oil to be used in 


PRAT?S ASTRAL OIL. 


Grand Forks,Dt, | 


FREE. 


The most nourishing | 


. 
An accident is out of the question when only | 





Price, | 


| 


PRUDENT HOUSEKEEPERS | 











SAYS OF 


OR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 
| HAY FEVER, ASTHMA AND CATARRE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Sept. 24, 188 
“I believe it will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.. Oct. 17, 1882. 
| — happy to say that your re smedy has. served me a 
The New York State E rd of Health state | — eo as well as the last year. 
that upwards of 30,000 lives have been de- | -*amphiets with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and other 





the family except 


stroyed by the explosive products of petro-| 


leum. 





Pratt’s Astral 


Be sure you get the genuine oil. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., New York. 


is used. 





Our advice to con- 
sumers of Ivory Soap 
is, buy a dozen cakes 
at a time, take off 
the wrappers, and 
stand each cake on 
end in a dry place, 
for unlike many other 
soaps, the Ivory im- 
proves by age. Test 
this advice and you 
will find the twelve 
cakes will last as long 
as thirteen cakes 
bought singly. This 
advice may appear 
to you as being given 
against our own in- 
terests; on the con- 
trary, our interest and 
desire is, that the 
patrons of Ivory Soap 
shall find it the most 
desirable and econ- 
omical soap they can 
use. Respectfully, 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, 
Cincinnati, O. 








The White 


The White Mountain 
Hammock Chair 


Differs from all othe stationary or 
reclining chairs, in that it is better, 
simpler, and cheaper. It is far supe- 
rior to a Hammock in every way, and 
can be put up so as to be always in 
the shade. 


it assumes and can be used in any 
position, from sitting up to lying | 
down, without any exertion of the oc- J 
cupant, and supports and vests the } 
body in whatever | 
placed. 


position it is 


The foot-rest can be quickly and 
easily adjusted to suit the tallest or 
shortest persons. The seat is made 
of strong canvas, fitting perfectly the 


entire length without drawing the 
clothing tightly around the body, 


thus making it as cool as a Hammock, 
while the annoyance of catching but- 
tons, tearing down the hair, &c., is 
avoided. 


BELOW 


1. E. Remington & Co............ 
Burgess & Burgess..........-....- 


WE GIVE 


---- Willimantic, 
«New Haven, Conn. 






. arker & Whiteley ........-seeeseee sense: Rockville. Conn, 
». F. Sheldon...... gubwteabnegeaeacs Middletown, Conn. 
youn S. AtkInsONn ....cccccccccrccerccees Bridgeport, Conn. 
William Lockwood. meqsecnwessaae orwalk, Conn, 
« Dickey & Co. .cccceccesccecece “Norwich. Conn. 












N.S. Gilbert & Sons. 
R. P. Ke snyon & Co. 
Lyman Hoyt & Son.. 
Smith, Ste maon ad Co.. 


-Norwich, Conn. 
Hartford: Conn. 
“Stamford. Conn. 
-Meriden, Conn. 








4J.H. Dudley & ¢ - Waterbury, Conn. 
Denham & Leac ne Siafford Springs. Conn. | 
Beck, Grege & Co oe -- Atlanta, Ga. 
Sullivan, V fest & _ ASE oes oasesescoee: WGN Ge. 
- G. Spalding & Bro.. --.. Chicago, Ills. 
Montgomery Ward &eC itace ERE ES Chicago. Ills. 
ee na: otitis 2 een's ones se: 00s seeuse —— y, Ilis, 
Wooaward, Ward ee Co See Ty ete ’eoria, Ills. 
Chas. Mayer & Co. ‘ .- Indiananolis, Ind. | 
Smith & MeCollougi. pa ..... Davenport, Lowa. 
IIE ov 05s ccwoe dye ccn-bieeed Burlington. lowa. 
Terrill, Dietz & Co.............4+ Levtievill. Ky, 
A, Ge Faust oo. ccesecsescas vesecccevesseecesAtchison, Kan. 


A PARTIAL 


Conn. | 


Mountain Hammock 


———— 


Allen & ‘Totman. 


re ...--Fairfield, Me. 
Portland Furniture Co.... 


Portland, Me. 









Patented January lth, 1881. 
LIST OF DEALERS FROM 


| 
| 


Duan BL06 2 BAGO sss vise cciccvscevesned Portland, Me. 
Be ED, SORA scsececes Sea SS 
. BS PS Brockton, Mass, | 
Peabody & W at INCY -oeee essence eeeeeeesenee Boston, Mass. 
EE OE Ns ccclhcsnn>-accuadnanesta ---Boston, Mass. 
Macombe r. Bize hone & Dowse. 20077 - Boston, Mass. 
NIE, 0 sian <5. wep exubenupendeaansiate Greenfield. Mass. 
Harlow & Hiathaws sere De Mass. 
Beckford & Braman. ....-Lynn, Mass. 





pears & & Closson.. - Lawrence, Mass, 
NEL 5. <5 Leen cbccboctsvecstea renee I 
Kinntout &Co.. 












-... Worcester, Mass. 
x -Salem, Mass. 
“Clinton: Mass. 


John Tilley & Co. .......-.c0c0ce0e 


.-Holyoke, Mass 
Ducharme. Fletcher es Ors: Detroit, Mich. 
A. Chandler te Son. oe ‘Coldwater, Mich. 


Hezekiah Hall. 
Miller Bros . 
Towner, I andstreet ec Co. 
Charles Rippe 


oe .St. Paul. Minn, | 
. Minneapolis, Minn. 
es tees ewes ~ Itimore, Md. | 
ob6eeSenurse ..3t. Louis, Mo, 





sowell, Mass. | 


-Haverhill, Mass. | 


KLARA AOL A AARARAAAG LOTRAS ERA AU AD OEY LAMAR LRA ED PUREED AAAS SEL 


testimonials fur nishect on application. 
> 


pared only by 
Dr. =. . rows ‘SEND, Frostburg, Md. 
*rice, 


E 
50 cents and $1.50 per bottle. 
For sale by the drug trade generally. 


_ THE AMERICAN LEVER: 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 
None genuine without the 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Ma 


sl For sale by retail dealers 
_ Teg ae throughout the U nited States. 





fy — 





PETER COOPER. 


His Life and Character. By C. Edwards L ester, 
author of “The Glory and Shame of England:” *™ 
Napoleon Dy ty,” etc. Tlustrated, Pape r. 
cloth, 25 ets.; hait Russia, 35 cts. ostage 
taken. Not sold by dealers; prices too low. 
| following, large type, unabridged: 

LIFE OF ALEX. H. STEPHENS,. le 

LIFE OF WASHINGTON IRVING, by Stodd 

LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON, by at 

Rip VAN WINKLE, by Washington 

BURNING OF Rome, by Canon Farrar 

AMERICAN HUMORISTS—Artemus Wa 

ENOCH ARDEN, by Alfred Tennyson, 
| DESERTED VILLAGE; THE TRAVELER, Goldsmith, 

COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT, ete. . Robert Burns, . : 
ER’S SONG OF THE BELL, and other Poents, 2¢ 

~SERPENTS OF SCIENCE, Andrew Wilson, 

SMASHING, by W. Mattieu Williams, 


ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. 








stamps 
Also the 






- He, and He 
«ly ic. 
2c. 
%e 









JOHN B, 




















“DIINK PAIL. BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
| TEA CLUB ORDERS. 
| We have made a specialty for tive years of giving 
| away as Premiums, to those Who get up clubs for ou 
goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band | Sets, Silver- 
ware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 
vound. We do a very large 1 2 a Cotte bu 
{ besides sending out from 60 to %) CLUB ORDE RS 
each day. aay ER-PLATED CASTERS 
| Premiums with $7 and $10 orders. w 
EA SETS with Bid orders DECOR: 
SETS with $15. GOLD BAND or MOSS ROS 
SETS of 44 pieces, ~ DINNER SETS of 106 
eces with $20 orders, and a Host of other Prem- 
ums, Send us postal and mention this aper, and we 
| wil' send you ful Price and Premium List. Freight 
| charges average. 7 cents per 100 Ibs. to points West. 
| EAT LO? on TE. 
| sot w ashington | Stre = rston, Mass. 
100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 7'rans- 
fer Pictures, 10€.; 00 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
| for 2Be., Name this paper. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


k Chair. 


It is adapted to the house, 
porch or camp, 




















lawn, 
weighs only twelve 
pounds and occupies only four inches 
in thickness, when folded, and is pro- 
nounced by every one, ‘the best arti- 
cle in the world for the enjoyment of 
fresh air,” while the price is within 
the reach of all. 


AAULSTMRLIOLAALTLELLY 


For the convenience of those who 
have no piazza or trees from which to 
suspend the chair, we have lately in- 
vented and are now manufacturing a 
wooden frame which can be instantly 
taken apart and folded in «a light 
package only 3 inches square. 


$4.00 each. 
$1.00 each, 


Price of Chair, 
Price of Frame, 


GOODELL COMPANY, 


ANTRIM, N. H., 


TU 





WHOM 


Simmons Hdwe, Co..........00. eee. eeeeee: 


THE C 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Crawford, Miss. 

Vv ieksburg, ee. 
Raleigh, N 

.- Parkersburg, N. ¢: 


















rooks & Peace....... 

Lee Richardson £ Co.. 

Thomas Brig; ams &Co..... 
A. B. Sinith 





i Sole Manufacturers. 


HAIR MAY 


Pe cinetecdacceueweeesveeyseneceer Buftalo, 
| Kilbourne. Jones & Co . 

8. H. Porter.... c 

Gass Hott vi Sturge 

.. C. Dasiee = Co. 


BE HAD. 


= é 

Columbus, O. 
t Liverpool, O. 
++» Mansfield, O. 








AS 











o0es cceck MERCTOUUEE: ee | Bee CU. DIBTIOR & CO. ccc cccccccges cocvcccccccccess Geneva, 0. 
Rinuphrey, Dodue & Smith. eecseees «Concord, N. H. | Levy & Stearns... ........... eee eee eee Cleveland, Ohio. 
-&8 SKINNET....... ce cccccccccccces Keene, N. H. | repreni "Hdwe. Diannvcvewcciacss Cincinnati, Ohio. 
fh Giddines &C i kecedei ve a - Nashua, N : -H.| J. B. Selheimer............ wistown, Pa. 
. Sweetser..... .. Portsmouth. N. H. | Te rry ares .su2sNew Castle, Pa, 
‘A. M. Hannatord.. soe ‘laremont, N.H.! A.J. Reach & ( oon Philadelphia, Pa. 
AE MM 5s vnacecigg Chen Sssthaunnsoed Milford, N. H. | Buehler Borbrighi "&Co... ..-Philadelphia, Pa. 
Higgins Bros .... Manchester, N. H. | John Wanamaker.........-.. “Philade Iphia, Pa 
Geo. L. Ames... ‘Saratoga Springs, N. Y. | Joseph Woodwell & Co.. - ee. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robert Keith & Co.. lie aeeseeseeeaeTVOY, N.Y. | C. He Pond & C -.. Woonsoeket, R. 1. 
Yeaver & Goss ... hiengenese .. Rochester. N.Y. | Cady & Dean «Providence, R. 1. 
Hamilton & Mathews....... --Rochester, N.Y. Rhode Leyes ‘News Co. ..Providence, R. 1. 
Livingston Horse man men oarttaaenl ‘ew York, N. Y. | P. Mora’ SS Pr Charleston, 8. C. 
Pratt & Co. pebikgpho tésesup sci gabinnae Elmira, N. Y. | R.G.C ai PENA. <kionsSocsorctttvestet Memphis, Tenn. 
Cotrell & Leonard. Albany, N. y- | G. B. Sibi Bai apenveen es .... Bennington, Vt. 
Carter & Babcock... .......0000-cees cece Binghamton, N. dee ..Brattleboro’. Vt. 
Milton S. ~<lensergoe vous qcslbcengns- del N.Y. 1G. W. n&Co:: «++++.Milwaukee, Wis. 
8 ROSIER far, iliameville: 1 2 | Britton re Kihiballs. .--_ Janesville, Wis. 
: Prescott & Son. .. AKeesville, i. Gs Men@el & C04 isiccece-.-+00eeeees sees Wheeling, W. Va: 
FW Bie WON WINN iss acdesdedncessccecdatoccd Goshen, N. 
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As a Spring Tonic, nothing equals Hood's Sarsa- | 
parilla. Be sure you get moe s. lJ duses, $i. [Ade 








Halford Sauce isa good P penn for dyspepsia. 
Halford Sauce a nutritious combination for fam- 
ily use, 


> 

Diseased Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use BROWN’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. (Ade, 
CAR 3c, stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


TUTTERING and all impediments cured. Cincin- 
nati Vocal Institute, 253 W 5th St. Send for circular. 


N T, CARROL L(Iils, )SEMINARY AND CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, Incorporated 1852. Oreads fr ee. 


N EW Set of Comic Cards—TH REE DON KEYS, 
post-free, 6c. ; 5 for ce. CAKD Co., Montpelier, Vt. | 


100! rge fancy Advertising Cards, different, } 
for X Bets. GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 


CARESS COLLECTORS, Send ote, to HEARNE 
1 Frankfort Street, New York, for 
SET OF BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISING CARDS. 


mpeac HE 











COLLECTORS,.—A_handsome set of cards for 


























RS su yplied with positions in all grades 
y ational work, Send stamp for circular. 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, Times Building, Chicago. 


























YOUNG ME Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we 
will give you a situation, Circu- 
lars free. VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 
N ¥ TREATISE on Indigestion | and Dyspepsia by 
pt mail tor 25 cts. JOHN H. MCALVEN, Lowell, Mass., 
a sufferer for | years, while Treasurer and Tax ¢ Jollector, 
Can make mone y se ling yur Family Med- 

AGENTS icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 
CURE Co., 197 Pearl Strect, New York. 

( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
“~~ for 2c. ; 100 Horseshoe, Floral and Bird Chromo 

( +b. Se. L. HATH AWAY, 389 | W ash. St, St., Boston, Ma ASS. 
10e, Se nd ee. for five comple CK panplete pieces 

of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Full 

Size, best paper. Would cost $2 at any 

music store. Woodward & Co.,, 819 Broadway, New York. 


Barlow’s a Blue. 


The Family Wash Blue. sale by Grocers. 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila. 


Ye: LAW SCHOO 


ears. D.C. L.in 4 years. Fall torus ope ns ea ith 
at hm Nal address Prot.W ayland, New Haven, Cc t. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


Of any kind, send stam UMP BROS., 
Dayton, Ohio, for forge tli siustrated Price 
List of new and Hecond achines. 


Six Professors o~ nine 


ro PLCTU RE Cc ARD COLL EC TORS. ‘Send 21 
cents in postage stamps to JOHN F. HENRY & 

co., P. O. Box 1789, New York, for ao beautiful 

Lithograph / Adve rtising Cards, in artistic colors. 


INDELIBLE INK, 


No preparation and only a¢om- 
5 pen needed. Superior for 
ecorative work on linen. Ree’d 











Centennial MEDAL. —4y ‘Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


Fine Chromo Advertising Cards, em- 

bracing Gold and Silver Tints, Landscapes, 

Marine Views, &c.. by mail for 10 two-cent 
NAC 


ARD CO., 104 


‘atalogue 


stamps. Address JETN 
Fulton Street, New York, Box 2724. 
of Scrap Pictures and Novelties Free, 


THE WILKINSON BIC YCLE. 
$6.00 to $60, The best low-price Bicycle 
made, Bicycle Sundries, Boating and 
Bathing Goods, Tents, Hanmocks, 
Croquet, Lawn Pool, Fishing Tackle, 
Seines, Nets, Foot Balls, Base Balls, & 
a full line of General Sporting Goods. 
Tue JOHN WILKINSON Co,, 68 and 70 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Price-list free. 








THR GOLDEN RULE Best $2.00 Religious Weekly | 
yin the a on-enenrene, 
pure, bright, and readable. 
.Boston, Mass, religious and moral help inany 
Three months for e.; six_months for $1. Try it. 
—Our Special Offer. 
Sa On trial from now toJdan, 1, 1884, for only 50 cts. #3 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


best lever self-inking press made, for print- 
%. oe labels, circulars or small newspapers 
Simple, durable and casy to operate. Any one 
can work it. Prints 1000 an hour. Every one 
warranted. a awards wherever exhibited 
Cost $3 to B 
GOLD 


family. 















Send for price list of outfis 
Ne ie CO., Manufacturers, 
184 Fort- Hilt Sq. * Boston 





Dr. . Piere e’s “Favorite Prescription” perfectl and 
yermanently cures those diseases peculiar to females 
tis tonic and nervine, effec tually allaying and curing 
those sickening sensations that affect the stomach and 
heart through reflex action. The back-ache, and “dra 
xinz-down” sensations all disappear under the strength- 
ening etfect of this great restorative. By druggists. | 























Sewing Machines, Chicago and New York. 





( UR SCRAP BOOK PACK. Put up expressly | 
for Card Collec tors. Contains 50 Elegant, Large, | 
Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new designs com- 
plete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver and different bright- 
colored tints, &c. Postpaid for 10 3-cent stamps. 
CH: PARI tELL, 162 W. 28th Street. New York 


ASTORIA | 




















Old Dr. Pitcher’s remedy for 
Children’s Complaints. 
** Pleasant, Harmless, and 
Wonderfully Efficacious.”’ 














“THE NEW DEPARTURE | 


Makes Education free and Self-Instruction easy. Learn 
to write, spell and punctuate; also English Grammar at 
the same tine by a new and natural system. More learned 
inaday than in a month by the old method. Sent by 
mail on receipt of ®i. Agents wanted. Liberal terms, 
Sells at sight. EK, R. PELTON & CU.,, 

25 Bond Street, New York. 


OXYGEN=2== 


Nervous Debility,etc. Book free on application. 
DR. PEIRO, Offices 7,83 Madison St., Chicago. 


OUR GR: ANDMOTHERS — 
taught their daughters that “a stitch in time saves 


nine.” A pill in time saves not only nine, but oftentimes 
an incaleulable amount of suffering as well. An occa~ 


sional dose of Dr. Pierce's Pellets (Little Sugar-coated 
Pills), to cleanse the stomach and bowels, not only pre- 
vents diseases, but often breaks up sudden attacks, when 
taken in time. 


By druggists. 


STOVE PO LISH | 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, ean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. | 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors; Canton, Mass. | 





a > 


WORT 


| Agents Wanted. 


Instructors. LL. B. in 2 | 


ses 


8, Peaches. 

ipenininy Ald et & uis, Manufacturers of 
the celebrated Alden Kui Vinegar, are issuing four 
chromos— Pears, Apples, Grapes and Peaches, size 6x7 
inches. They send them by mail free on receipt of ten 
cents in vents in postage to cover expense of sending. 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY 


Splendid, Eutriette Romances, Sold at all news-stands, 
cents. EARNS & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Appice, gr 








F Fi Premi 

HUSBAND'S | metals “Awsracd More 
» her M 8 

CALCINED | ¢ ‘ose at Drugatsts and Coan 


agreeable to the taste and small- 
MAGNES IA try Stores, and by T. J. HUs- 
BAND, Jr., Phila: elphia, Pa. 





L EA R N M U $ | C ! oce-soscbtoge "eres Ms tae | | 


most rapid, correct, practical, scientific, HONEST and 
RELIABLE method on earth. Price, $1 to $5. Invalu- 
able 186-page $1 Musical Book for 25 cents. Address 

NORMAL MUSIC AL COLLEGE. 






ITSELF A THOUSAND TIMES. 


Alden’s World-Renowned 


LIGHTNING CALCULATOR. 
Send 15 cts for sample book. Address 
DANA K. ALDEN & CO., 210 State St., Boston, Mass. 


For sale eve rywher re. 
Vroom & Fowler's: Gives a quick, soft, last- 
} ing lather. Packet mated 
receipt of 20 cent 
SHAV AP H. Ru THERFORD, 
y 28 Liberty Street, N.Y. 
1 Agents Wanted for 
Ancient and Modern 
New and graphic Pictorial History of the great Sea aghts 
Ss. 


of ot World. By Medical Director SHIPPEN, U. 
J.C. MeC urdy & Co., 632 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


ey AND NOT 
WEAR OUT 
Circulars Free 













RKEY ( ». THAT 
WILL WIND — ANY WATCH 


Sample by Mail 25c. 


ws S. BircH & Co., 36 Dey St,,N. Y | 





Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal, pieces hands y 
— up, on fine ity » ic 
meer. Send ve P 
rece . e by return mail a Saihple 


» Copy and Catalogue. 
. EELES & CO., 49 Federal St., Boston, 


LADIES! A BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND 
PATTERNS for Artistic Needle- Work, 
Kensington Embroidery, ete. Tells how to make 20 Stiteh- 
es, including South Kensington, Outline, Persian, bye 





Star, Satin, Janina, Pulling, Feather, ete. Ser 

mail for 12 3-cent stamps. J. INGALLS, Lynn, Mest. 
Economy! Strength! Dura- 
GUARANTEED for 20 Years! 
for Se illustrated stand- 

AGENTS Wanted s.r tnstrces s 

variety; low in price; selling tast; needed everywhere; H 

liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 


53 PATENT COLD 
bility! ELEGANT DESIGNS! 
works of character; great 00 S and Bibles 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


my Lady Agents wenccmipisyment 


nent employment 
ind good salary selling Queen City 
> Skirt ind Stocking Supporters, ete. 

Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 





SPLENDID OFFER.—To introduce these £le- 
gant and Fashionable Decor: ations, the handsomest 
goods in America, we send this lot by mail for lc. - 
anese Napkin (elegant, 5 colors), | Japanese Tidy (floral 
design, 8 colors),1 Japane se Gossamer Handkerchief (lace 
design), 3 Artistic Chro vos, Jap. Novelty Co.,Butfalo,NY 


E. J. MARTIN,Rock- 
ville, Conn., Manufr. of 


lines. By mail in lengths 
. to suit. Price per yard, 
No. 3 (bass) 3c. Discount to the trade. 


FRET SAWYERS ! :rtstcins 


and Profit,’’ a book of 110 pages. Tells a// about 
Fret Sawing. Contains % fine illustrations. Address 
J. R. BOWMAN, 19 Park Place. New York. 


eC hrot 10 Advertising Cards, * 
tw 





No. 1 (trout) 23¢e.; 





tre ») cts. for 
“Fret Saw ing 














“Beauties,” no 
alike, 25 pretty Scrap Pictures, a 48-page 











gilt bound ‘floral Autograph Album and mammoth cata- | 


ogue of Scrap Books, Albums, Jewelry, Card Cases, Re- 


ward of Merit, Seri ture Me xt and fine Visiting ¢ ‘ards, all | 


for ten 2c. stamps. U. 8S. CARD CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 


2 > Dpint Up 





Cards, 


int Your0wn 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $00, 
For pleasure, money making, young or 

Cverything easy, printed instruc- 
Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
ssses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. | 
Kelsey & Co., M 





eriden, Conn. 








“BEST IN THE WORLD.” 





LADIES ASK OUR STOREKEEPR FORIT. 
“Esti EMBROIDERY SILK 


at Writs coca ounce pone ay the Ae svular price); although 
t WAS 


we call it E BROLIDERY, it is all good 


| Silk, Teaailel colere. : Salsas trees one to three yards 
| each, about half a dozen desirable colors in each package 


Elegant for Appuaqne Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
| of fancy 3 end posse uge stamps or Money Order to 
THE RAINE yy ARMSTRONG CO., 
28 Market Street, Piitiatelphis, 469 Broadway, ) > F 





Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, « Bevolvers. 
GIN ‘ OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
ut greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our a 
Illus, Cuialenns. 188: 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, a 













43 State St., Chicago. | 





1 Jap- | 


best braided oiled silk | 





JUNE 14, 1883, 











ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS. 


One beautiful Silk Fringed Birthday Card, 20 cts.; ten 
little Birthday beauties, 10c.; ten Scripture Text, le. ; ten 
Reward, peje tine white Gold Edge Cards name on, loess 
All five, Boe. F.M.SHAW &CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


ORGANS. 


Everybody interested in MUSIC should read 
E. P. CARPENTER’S Advertisement in Com- 
panion May 17, page 205. 

WV ANTED = Agents and Canvassers for the only 
perfect PENCIL SHARPENER ever made. Will 

W agents large profits and give perfect satisfaction. 

‘eac hers especially invited to send for sample and terms. 
Sample sent for 10 cents. GEO. FROST & CO., 











| 
| WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO.’S 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
any one who conte mplate s the purchase of an Amateur 
COVILL MANUFACTU RING CO., 


7 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
pu Y 
_ Umbrellas and Parasols. 

7 oO M A k EK 

A copy ot the above work, with 

Descriptive Catalogue, given to 

Fhotographic Outfit. P hotographie supplies of Every 
Deser wt on 

421 Broome Street, New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 









Send your name and address to P. 0. Box 
991, New York City, for a circular, sent 
free, giving full information about the cause 
and cure of the above complaint. 





Colgate & Company’ S| 
‘VIOLET 

ee. cae ee 
ee ccancorecua 


The tender and delicate odor 
of freshly gathered violets is ex- 
haled by this delicious violet 


THE STANDARD 


CELEBRATED LITILE GIANT 


| 

WETS, Most powerful Magnets mado. 

} Will lift & hold one pound each. With one yo 
| can make mignets, magnetize knife-blades, 


make compasses, ect. Scholars in Philosophy | 
can use them in a great number of experiments. Lay a piece of 
paper on one of them, and sprinkle iron filings on it and you have 
the beautiful Magnetic Curves. One ig effect a compass threo 
feet away. 20 Gents prepaid. W.M. F. Boz 166 Elizabeth, N. s. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- jy 
ing the Complexion. 7 


CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
| on each packet. 


Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 2 SRS 
cakes, 60¢., and mailed to any Be SOAP 
address on receipt of of price, and SKIN DISEASES. 
3 cents extra per cake, by 

| C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York, 
| 


} 





BEFORE & AFTER 
LEW 

















WORTH SENDING FOR! 


Dr. J. H. SCHENCK has just published a boo! 


DISEASES OFTHE LNGS 


E, postpaid,to all applicants. 

Pitch s offered FRE} ee nace forall who suppose 

themselves afflicted with, or liable to any of 

the throat or lungs. Mention this paper. Address 

Dr. J. WH. SCHENCK & SON, —— hia, Pa. 
Giate 7 you English or an Book)” 





CLUETT’S 


AND CUFFS 


TRADE MARK. 


MONARCH SHIRTS 











THE BEST 









A Tea 


HL 


CH 


85. 


WASHER 





the * LOVELL*? WASHER to do better 


pater ens and doit. do it pia tone and in less time than any other machine 
in the world. 


Warranted five years, and if it don’t warh the 


. clothes clean, without rubbing, we will refund the money. 
ACENTS WANTED Wrecix snow 


PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 
dics have great success sel’ ee mn hanes a priceonly 


Sample to those des: 2. Also the Cele. 


brated KEYSTONE WRING ES. 3 manufacturers’ 


dane Ron b La A fae od. inv + amg Send 


CONSTIPATION. 





| 


Beautify the Skin. 
Purify the Blood, 


To cleanse the Skin, Sealp 
and Blood of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited 
and Contagious Humors, 
Blood Poisons, Uleers, Ab- 
seesses, and Infantile Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICUKA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. CUuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 
spiration, and thus removes 

- the cause. CUTICURA, the 
great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Uleers and Sores, 
restores the Complexion, CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotehes, and baby humors, CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
the only infallible blood purifie und skin beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 
Resolvent, $1. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass, 
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> Our - Spring: style 
: and - price - book 


ok 
sl 


7s 


* Tells-how-lo-order « 
+ Clothing-Shirls-or 


M% 


« Furnishin¢-Goods. 
A. postal - request : 
on will-$el-il, * 

. Wanamaker 
aS anpdo Brown. 


* 
* 


x 
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OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
| 


} 








MEDINA’S NEW WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Dy arr anted to with- 
stand dampness. Price . $10, $12, $15. 
and upwards. The new re sarine Switch, six 
stems, $5, $8, $10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
| Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable noy- 
| elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, will forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. 8S. for approval, before the 
price is paid. Send for circular to 

JOHN MEDINA, < 


426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
repared by @ Womans 


of als 
ly VHer Fret Seen Joon 
J 


F $a WE? ‘ EEL we 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


| 
| For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
| common to our best population, 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
t#~ It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
t®” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 2! 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t#" ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALP. 2% 
{t removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, we ight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 
; It will at all times and under all cire euaatances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the syste 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed 
LYDIA E. 
POUND is e 
Lynn, Mass, 





y 



















‘ VEGETABLE COM- 
} and 255 Western Avenue, 
x bottles for $5. Sent byt 
Thang vills, also s the form of lozenges, on 
$1 per box for either. Mrs. P’ *inkham free- 

sw ‘aul letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as atore. Mention this paper. 












No family should be without LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

we ’ Sold by all Druggists. #1 








TILTON'S GOLD MEDAL GUITARS. 
Hayne’s Excelsior American Guitars. 
Best in the World, Catalogues free, 
| JOHN C, HAYNES & CO., 33 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 





